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IBM PROOF MACHINES SPEED UP AND 
SIMPLIFY CHECK CLEARING 


With check transactions increasing daily, banks of every size are asking “How 
can we simplify and speed up operations in our proof departments?” The IBM 
Proof Machine is the answer. 


IBM Proof Machines make one efficient, speedy operation of check sorting, list- 
ing, proving and endorsing. Checks are brought under a single accurate control; 
difference-time delays are eliminated; costly overtime and tedious cross-checking 
are reduced to a minimum. Furthermore, there can never be any uncertainty about 
proving, for balances are constantly maintained, thus enabling the operator to 
detect and adjust errors immediately. 


No matter how great the volume of deposits, no matter how high the “peak”’ of 
each day’s business, the IBM Proof Machine simplifies check clearing and does the 
job accurately in the quickest possible time. 


IBM Proof Machines are available in models to meet the operating require- 
ments of both large and small volume institutions. You can obtain full infor- 
mation by addressing an inquiry to 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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voluntary helps workers provide for the future 
pay-roll 
allotment 
plan helps defend America today 


helps build future buying power ~ 


This is no charity plea. It is a sound business proposition that 
vitally concerns the present and future welfare of your company, 
your employees, and yourself. 


During the post-war period of readjustment, you may be faced 
with the unpleasant necessity of turning employees out into a 
confused and cheerless world. But you, as an employer, can do 
something now to help shape the destinies of your people. 
Scores of business heads have adopted the Voluntary Pay-roll 
Allotment Plan as a simple and easy way for every worker in 
the land to start a systematic and continuous Defense Bond 
savings program. 


Many benefits ... present and future. it is 
more than a sensible step toward reducing the ranks of the 
post-war needy. It will help spread financial participation in 
National Defense among all of America’s wage earners. 

The widespread use of this plan will materially retard infla- 
tion. It will “store” part of our pyramiding national income 
that would otherwise be spent as fast as it’s earned, increasing 
the demand for our diminishing supply of consumer goods. 

And don’t overlook the immediate benefit . . 
defense materials, quickly, continuously, willingly. 


Let’s do it the American way! America’s talent for 
working out emergency problems, democratically, is being 
tested today. As always, we will work it out, without pressure 
or coercion ... in that old American way; each businessman 
strengthening his own house; not waiting for his neighbor to do 
it. That custom has, throughout history, enabled America to 
get things done of its own free will. 


- money for 


In emergencies, America doesn’t do things 
“‘hit-or-miss. | We would get there eventually if we 
just left it to everybody’s whim to buy Defense Bonds when they 
thought of it. But we’re a nation of businessmen who under- 
stand that the way to get a thing done is to systematize the oper- 
ation. That is why so many employers are getting back of this 
Voluntary Savings Plan. 

Like most efficient systems, it is amazingly simple. All you 
have to do is offer your employees the convenience of having 
a fixed sum allotted, from each pay envelope, to the purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The employer holds these funds in a separate 
bank account, and delivers a Bond to the employee each time 
his allotments accumulate to a sufficient amount. 

Each employee who chooses to start this savings plan decides 
for himself the denomination of the Bonds to be purchased and 
the amount to be allotted from his wages each pay day. 
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How big does a company have to be? From 
three employees on up. Size has nothing to do with it. It works 
equally well in stores, schools, publishing houses, factories, or 
banks. This whole idea of pay-roll allotment has been evolved 
by businessmen in cooperation with the Treasury Department. 
Each organization adopts its own simple, efficient application 
of the idea in accordance with the needs of its own set-up 


No chore at all. The system is so simple that A. T. & T. 
uses exactly the same easy card system that is being used by 
hundreds of companies having fewer than 25 employees! It is 
simple enough to be handled by a check-mark on a card each 
pay day. 


Plenty of help available. Although this is your plan 
when you put it into effect, the Treasury Department is ready 
and willing to give you all kinds of help. Local civilian com- 
mittees in 48 States are set up to have experienced men work 
with you just as much as you want them to, and no more. 

Truly, about all you have to do is to indicate your willingness 
to get your organization started. We will supply most of the 
necessary material, and no end of help. ; 


The first step is to take a closer look. Sending in 
the coupon in no way obligates you to install the Plan. It will 
simply give you a chance to scrutinize the available material and 


‘see what other companies are already doing. It will bring you 


samples of literature explaining the benefits to employees and 
describing the various denominations of Defense Savings Bonds 
that can be purchased through the Plan. 


Sending the coupon does nothing more than signify that you 
are anxious to do something to help keep your people off relief 
when defense production sloughs off; something to enable all 
wage earners to participate in financing Defense; something to 

provide tomorrow’s buying power for your prod- 
ucts; something to get money right now for guns 
and tanks and planes and ships, 

France left it to “hit-or-miss” . . . and missed. 
Now is the time for you to act! Mail the coupon 


or write Treasury Department, Section A, 709 
Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Treasury Department, Section A, 
709 Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the free kit of material being used by 
companies that have installed the Voluntary Defense 
‘Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan. 


Name 
Position 
Company 


Address 































































































































































































To Win the War 


Each passing day sees an acceleration 
of the tempo of American shipyards, 
the basic factor in naval production. 
But to achieve victory decisively, still 
more ships built with still more speed 
are vital— now. 

To make possible our floating ram- 
parts of steel and all else that is nec- 
essary on land and sea and in the 
air to win the war—commercial banks 


throughout the country are actively 


participating in financing the construc- 
tion of new shipyards as well as other 
facilities for armament production. 

In financing the building of these 
great industrial defense plants, the 
Chase National Bank is cooperating in 
vigorous measure with correspondent 
banks throughout the land, thus help- 
ing to place in the hands of our armed 
forces the means of defending this 


nation’s honor and integrity. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


HH 
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Post-War Prosperity Possible 
If World Currencies Are Stabilized 


A bank for the stabilization of world currencies would facili- 
tate brisk trading in future years and so, it would give our 
expanded industry international markets for its products. 


By C. M. WYNNE 


Managing Director, Overseas Industries, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 


N INCALCULABLE demand for 
A capital goods and consumers’ 
goods already has accumu- 
lated throughout the world, assur- 
ing jobs for everyone if the demand 
can be translated into effective pur- 
chasing power. But here the trouble 
begins. Other nations have been 
drained of their gold; they simply 
haven’t any money acceptable out- 
side their own borders. Only one 
great country will possess the me- 
chanical equipment, the raw mate- 
rials, the finances, and the energy to 
rebuild a post-war world. America 
alone will have the strength, the 
resources, and the leadership which 
are needed. 

Unless something is done to rem- 
edy the lack of an international me- 
dium of exchange, these other na- 
tions will have to get along by means 
of barter. Barter is clumsy and slow, 
and will retard recovery. This, in 
turn, will mean unemployment and 
political unrest, with the strong pos- 
sibility that new and even more 
radical leaders and movements will 
gain a foothold. 

A practical solution to the prob- 
lem of utilizing our gold stock to 
promote world trade would be to 
establish an international bank 


which would stabilize currencies by 
guaranteeing their redemption in 
gold or silver. Following is a brief 
outline of the way this type of bank 
could be set up and how it would 
function: 


1. The function of the bank shall 
be, primarily, the stabilization of 
foreign exchange. By agreement 
each country, based upon the coun- 
try’s actual gold or silver deposits 
in the bank, its foreign trade status 
and internal economy, the bank 
would underwrite or guarantee the 
country’s currency for international 
trade transactions. Such currency 
would be redeemable by the bank 
in gold or silver upon demand. 

a. The bank could probably limit 
or safeguard its responsibility on 
such guarantees by avoiding any 
long term commitments, and, if 
necessary, suspension of redemp- 
tions on any currency at any time 
without notice or on short notice. 

b. The bank would not compete 
with other commercial banks al- 
ready functioning by handling 
ordinary collections or making com- 
mercial loans, except as might be 
desirable for carrying out the prin- 
cipal objective—the stabilization of 
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international exchange. 

2. Expenses of the bank, and a 
profit for the stockholders, may be 
provided by a brokerage levied on 
the monthly or annual volume of 
foreign trade of each country that 
uses the bank’s services, or by a fee 
on actual redemptions of currencies, 
or both. 

3. The bank shall have a capital 
in gold having a value of two bil- 
lion to five billion dollars to be made 
up by deposits of the principal trad- 
ing nations. 

a. Silver shall be accepted for 
deposit with its value in a certain 
ratio to gold, to be determined by 
international agreement. 

4. Control of the bank, to be 
operated either as a private or 
government institution, should be 
exercised according to the stock 
subscribed and paid for by gold or 
silver deposits. It should be super- 
vised by a board of possibly 20 
directors chosen from the principal 
trading nations, and managed by 
active full-time officers selected by 
the directors. 

a. Headquarters of the bank 
should be located in one of the prin- 
cipal world commercial centers, 
preferably New York, and branches 





No one can say, today, exactly when this war may end. But when the end does come, there will be 
vital need for a planned program of world economics, if we are to avoid world chaos. Right now is none 
too soon to begin thinking about it, if we are to have the right plan ready when peace does come. 


or offices may be maintained in as 
many locations as may be necessary 
or desirable for proper operation of 
the bank. 

In effect, such an international 
bank would re-establish the inter- 
national gold standard, and would 
create universal confidence in all 
currencies covered by its guaran- 
tees. Barter transactions would dis- 
appear for lack of necessity, and the 
trade of each country could be bal- 
anced on a world basis instead of a 
country-by-country basis, thereby 
facilitating a maximum growth of 
international commerce. We have 
nothing to lose in such a program, 
and in fact, a world to gain. 

As the owner of the greatest supply 
of monetary gold in the world, the 
United States would be the prin- 
cipal stockholder, but other nations 
would be urged to contribute to the 
capital, and they undoubtedly would 
desire to keep a substantial part of 
their gold reserves on deposit with 
the bank. Lack of gold would not 
bar any nation from the bank’s 
benefits, however. The acceptability 
of silver as capital would be a rec- 
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ognition that about one-half of the 
world’s population uses silver as its 
standard of value. 

A number of questions arise im- 
mediately when such a plan as this 
is under consideration. First of all, 
there is the question as to the value 
to be placed on the various cur- 
rencies. This is a difficult problem, 
but not insurmountable by any 
means. 

Purchasing power parity would 
be the soundest measure of relative 
values, and this could be established 
fairly readily by uniform price in- 
dexes for each participant country. 
If the initial valuation of a particu- 
lar currency proved to be incorrect, 
the bank would have the power to 
change the valuation, for guaranty 
purposes, on due notice. 

What if one of the participants 
insisted on letting its imports and 
the service requirements of its ex- 
ternal debt outrun its exports, 
thereby creating a constant demand 
for the bank to redeem its cur- 
rency? The bank could put a stop 
to this in a hurry by threatening to 
withdraw the currency guarantee 


unless the offending nation put its 
affairs in order promptly. The threat 
would be sufficient. It would be 
necessary, of course, to make allow- 
ances for temporary dislocations to 
trade caused by such things as 


drought or other unavoidable 
emergencies. 

Would the United States be tak- 
ing a big risk in turning over several 
billion dollars in gold to the inter- 
national bank? The risk would seem 
to be small. 

Over an extended period, exports 
and imports of a given nation must 
balance. Consequently, while there 
might be some shifting back and 
forth in the ownership of a part of 
the bank’s gold reserve, in the long 
run, the ownership should remain 
substantially as it was at the outset. 
If we are unwilling to use our 
buried and sterile gold and silver in 
this way, we might just as well 
write it off as a loss because these 
metals have very little, if any, other 
useful purpose. 

Will other countries be willing 
to participate in an international 
bank, and especially a bank domi- 
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nated by the United States through 
majority stock-holdings? It is al- 
most inconceivable that a nation of 
any importance could refuse, in 
view of the great and immediate 
benefits to be obtained. Whether it 
possessed gold or not, every nation 
whose currency was guaranteed 
could start at once to trade on the 
most advantageous terms every- 
where in the world. The alternative 
would be to find countries with 
which swaps of goods and services 
could be arranged, since an unguar- 
anteed currency would not be 
acceptable to settle balances. This 
alternative would mean‘slow, pain- 
ful business recovery, so the pres- 
sure to join the bank would be 
almost irresistible. 

Incidentally, this very economic 
pressure would be the means 
whereby the bank could exercise a 
wholesome influence over the in- 
ternal political affairs of the various 
nations. Unsound tendencies, prac- 
tices, or experiments in the realm 
of government would bring a 
prompt warning of expulsion. 

Following World War I, Ameri- 
can investors had some unfortunate 
experiences with foreign loans and 
it is unlikely that they will take 
similar risks again. Yet there will 
be a great need for constructive 


The author organized Overseas Indus- 
tries, Inc. in 1922, and has served as 
managing director since that time. This 
is an association of manufacturers for 
promoting export trade. 

He is a member of the National For- 
eign Trade Council; vice president, 
Foreign Commerce and director, Chicago 
Association of Commerce; Chairman, 
Chicago World Trade Conference 1939, 
1940, 1941; member, export committee, 
Automobile Manufacturers Association; 
member, Foreign Commerce Department 
Committee, U. $. Chamber of Commerce; 
and member, American Committee, In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce. 

He was a member of the Post Office 
Department Advisory Committee on 
Foreign Mails 1918-1925; and a delegate 
of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Automobile Manufacturers 
Association at the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Eighth Congress, 
Paris, 1935, Ninth Congress, Berlin, 
1937, and Tenth Congress, Copenhagen, 
1939. 


loans abroad when World War II 
finally ends. An international bank, 
staffed with competent experts and 
advisors in close contact with all 
important countries, would be in a 
position to make sound loans for 
wealth producing purposes. World 
recovery would be promoted if these 
loans were made on a sound credit 


“Farmers As Important As 
Aircraft Workers ’—Morgenthau 


PEAKING before the annual 
meeting of the National Grange, 
Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 

genthau emphasized the importance 
of increasing dairy production. 
This is important to bankers be- 
cause of their interest in farmers 
and those dealers who sell them 
concentrates. 

Commercial feeds provide the 
farmer with the only means of 
quickly increasing the milk flow of 
his cows. Other feeds increase the 
production of eggs. The following 
are excerpts from the Secretary’s 
remarks: 

“The opportunity ahead of Amer- 
ican farmers at this time is so vast 
that very few of us, I think, can 
conceive it. We have prided our- 
selves on being the best fed nation 
in the world. Europeans who have 
come to our shores have marvelled 
at the stacks of fruit and vege- 
tables in our shops and at the 
abundance of the diet available to 
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American families. Yet we are not 
as well nourished as outward ap- 
pearances might seem to show. 

“Only the other day, the Presi- 
dent of the United States expressed 
his sense of shame at the high per- 
centage of recruits for the army 
who had to be rejected. Nearly 
50% of two million men examined 
for selective service were found to 
be unfit, and of those rejected, a 
large number were suffering from 
dental defects or other ills that 
probably were due to faulty nutri- 
tion. 

“Doctor Thomas Parran, who is 
now Surgeon General of the United 
States made a study of food-buying 
habits and nutrition in the District 
of Columbia. Here was a compact 
area where per-capita wealth was 
higher than that of any state, yet 
Doctor Parran found widespread 
under-nourishment, especially in 
milk, green vegetables, and citrus 
fruits. I suspect that similar in- 


basis and it would be a legitimate 
function of the bank to grant them 
provided private funds were not 
available. 

Although profit should be a sub- 
ordinate motive, the international 
bank would be entitled to a fair 
return on its invested capital. A 
return on at least a portion of our 
excess gold supplies would be more 
than welcome. 


The time is opportune to lay plans 
for such an international bank. For 
months past, government agencies 
have been working on schemes to 
take up the slack when rearmament 
spending ceases. The government 
realizes that it must be ready to. 
ease the shock of a sudden change 
from a war to a peace economy. | 


The restoration of international 
trade would contribute greatly to 
this transition because the end of 
the war will terminate the large 
export business now being done in 
armaments, and some replacement 
must be provided, But the principal 
reason for preparedness is the fact 
that Europe will be in a far more 
desperate situation than the United 
States, making it imperative that 
we be ready to act promptly in aid- 
ing to restore a sound peacetime 
economic structure. 


vestigations in other parts of the 
country might yield a_ similar 
result even today, when our public 
is more vitamin-conscious than 
when Doctor Parran’s study was 
made. 

“This is a challenge that we as a 
government, and we as farmers, 
must meet together. The Govern- 
ment can help by encouraging and 
promoting the production and use 
of the right kinds of food, as it is 
beginning to do right now, under 
the leadership of Miss Harriet 
Elliott of the Consumers Division 
of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. But farmers can do the biggest 
part of the job by producing more 
—by diverting land and effort to 
the production of milk, butter, 
eggs, pork products, fruits, and 
vegetables. It must no longer be 
said of this rich country of ours 
that millions of our people still go 
without the food that is necessary 
to good health and good morale. 

“American farmers are already 
doing a mighty work in sending 
food to England in her time of 
greatest need. Secretary Wickard 
has already announced the huge 
amounts that we are pledged to 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Why Operating Errors Occur 


And What One Bank Does About It 














NASMUCH as errors are ex- 

pensive, and sometimes embar- 

rassing if they get to the cus- 
tomer, every operating officer 
knows that it is important to study 
the causes of errors, and do what 
can be done to reduce their 
number. 

A banker of the Northwest made 
such a study and outlined it in a 
letter to the editor as follows: 

In our experience, we believe 
that the following are the principal 
causes of errors made in the op- 
erating department of a bank. 

1. Inexperience of operators. 

2. Poorly written figures on 
checks and deposit tickets. 

3. Lack of uniformity of checks, 
such as: (a) Items showing more 
than one amount; (b) Dates so 
typed in the usual place for amount 
































































































































Having developed a systematic method of determining the number of operating 
errors and who makes them, the next logical step in reducing them is to locate 
their causes. This specific experience came out of an exclusive study of workroom 
efficiency which has been made by Bankers Monthly during recent months. 





Seven Reasons Why 
Errors Occur 


1. Inexperience of operators. 


2. Poorly written figures on 
checks and deposit tickets. 


3. Lack of uniformity of checks, 
such as: a. Items showing more 
than one amount; b. Dates so 
typed in the usual place for 
amount that they are confused 
with the amount. 


4. Carelessness — inability to 
concentrate on the job at hand. 


5. Defective vision. 
6. Poor health. 


7. Extraneous worry. 


that they are confused with the 
amount. 

4. Carelessness—inability to con- 
centrate on the job at hand. 

5. Defective vision. 

6. Poor health. 

7. Extraneous worry. 

Item No. 1, “inexperience” is, of 
course, more common in banks now 
than usual because of the necessity 
of breaking in many new clerks. The 
only thing that can be done about 
errors caused by inexperience is to 
give the best training possible. 


Even when insufficient heat or inade- 
quate ventilation don't result in illness 
and absence from the bank, they can 
seriously lower the operator's speed 
and accuracy. A modern heating plant 
or an air conditioning system becomes, 
under such conditions, not an expense 
but a profitable investment. 


Checks that are improperly (or illegibly) 
made out can slow down the entire 
workroom machinery. Similarly, checks 
of odd sizes or that do not conform to 
the recommended standard design, re- 
quire additional seconds to locate the 
desired information. 





The only thing we can do about 
poorly written figures is to mention 
the situation to our customers, es- 
pecially when we get a very bad 
example. Of course, if the poorly 
written figures are on checks from 
out-of-town, there is nothing we 
can do about it except to caution 
our clerks to be more deliberate 
when there is any doubt as to the 
amount. 

The lack of uniformity in checks 
is a serious matter which we often 
wish would be handled nationally 
by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. As a matter of fact, we know 
that something has been done along 
this line but there are still those 
who have checks printed in a way 
that makes it slow handling in the 
bank. The ideal is to have the check 
number at the top, the transit num- 
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ber of the bank below, the amount 
of the check written in numerals 
below that, and the signature at the 
bottom. When these are all on the 
right hand end of the check and 
are clearly written, there should be 
no difficulty. 

It is much better to have the date 
a little to the left of the right hand 
edge so that it is not likely to be 
confused with the amount. 

In considering item No. 4, we 
must realize that there are some 
people who are just not adapted to 
work that requires concentration. 
They should be put on other work 
or should not be kept on the job. 

On the other hand, there are 
often those who have an unusual 
ability for concentration. They are 
the ones who naturally are pushed 
forward, and who are given the 
most work to do. Usually, they do 
the most work, too, for speed goes 
with concentration, and errors usu- 
ally go with lack of concentration. 

If we discover an operator who 
has defective vision which is caus- 
ing errors, we naturally ask to have 
the situation corrected with glasses 
or otherwise. 

Poor health, of course, requires 
the same treatment, depending 
upon what the disability may be. 

Extraneous worry is usually the 
most difficult to discover. We never 
know what may be on the mind of 
an operator. Sometimes it is some- 
thing that he does not want to dis- 
close. If he does disclose it, natural- 
ly we try to help clear his mind in 
any way we can. 

Treatment of clerks making too 
many errors or not handling the 
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Every intelligent cashier wants his 
staff to have relaxing outside interests. 
But the operator who carries those in- 
terests into the workroom and then 
relaxes at her machine in dreamy con- 
templation of them, is a “saboteur” of 
bank efficiency. 


work fast enough, varies with the 
degree of inefficiency and the per- 
sonality of the clerk. Usually, the 
deficiency is first called to the clerk’s 
attention and his efforts are com- 
pared to what we have been led to 
believe should be a good average 
performance for his work at the 
time. Personal comparisons be- 
tween his work and that of another 
clerk are not made. 

He is questioned as to vision and 
general health and regarding any 
other condition which may affect 
his work. In the meantime, an ex- 
perienced clerk is called upon to 
keep an eye on his work and sug- 
gest improvements in operating 
methods. If all these fail, we either 


transfer the clerk to other work for 
which we think he may be fitted; or 
we replace him. 

The problem of personal morale 
and development is also closely as- 
sociated with performance stand- 
ards. We subscribe to the theory 
that, for the perpetuation of our in- 
stitution, it is to our advantage to 
make advancements from within 
our organization, advancing juniors 
and filling our staff.from the bot- 
tom. By so doing, we hope as time 
goes on to be able, when necessity 
arises, to replace our officers, 
branch managers, and_ assistant 
managers from our senior clerks; 
and our senior clerks from juniors. 

Banks are unable to compete 
with the mechanical crafts and 
with many other businesses as to 
wages and must, therefore, depend 
upon the permanence of employ- 
ment and a definite plan of ad- 
vancement to hold the kind of em- 
ployees who are capable of de- 
velopment and advancement. 

Opportunities for advancement 
occur largely in cycles, a period of 
stagnation such as approximately 
from 1932 to 1938 being followed 
by a period of greatly increased ac- 
tivity such as we are now experi- 
encing, during which opportunities 
for advancement occur faster than 
clerks can be properly trained to 
fill them. In order to preserve 
morale, it has seemed to us advis- 
able to make these advancements 
even at some immediate expense 
to efficiency rather than to suffer 
the bad effects on morale that would 
follow efforts to make replacements 
from without our organization. 



















N THE winter of 1935 our bank 

with about three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars of deposits 
decided that, in order to increase 
our profits and to handle the needs 
of the community, we should make 
a small start in installment loans 
on automobiles and possibly a few 
other items of merchandise. We took 
the first loans with some misgiv- 
ings, but by way of providing 
against loss which we felt our in- 
experience was likely to cause, we 
put all of the discount which we 
took on such items into an account 
in the individual ledger which we 
called “Installment Discounts.” This 
we considered as a reserve against 
loss, with only a remote thought 
of it becoming a profit. We also set 
aside in our minds a few thousand 
dollars which were earning nothing 
and which we proposed to lend for 
merchandise purchasing. 

The process of working up a 
clientele from among our customers 
was slow. Some dealers had been 
using outside companies in a limited 
way, but had felt hampered by the 
inconvenience of dealing by mail 
and had not developed their in- 
stallment business to any extent. 
All welcomed the connection which 
we offered, and the increased use 
they have made of our facilities has 












































































































































































have been delivered as stated. 











necessary. 
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2. The dealer's willingness to repossess when 


3. The dealer’s assurance that he will re-sell 


Small Town Bank Makes Profits 


Qn Consumer Financing 


Here is the story of the successful experience in financing install- 
ment sales by a bank with $370,000 in deposits, located in a 
town with only 1,640 population, which supports two banks. 
There have been no losses in the six years of installment financing. 


By GEORGE A. HAVEN 


President, Root River State Bank, Chatfield, Minnesota 


shown that they have made a 
marked increase in their business 
as well as in ours. 

From cars, our classification has 
grown to include refrigerators, 
heating stoves and ranges, cream 
separators, tractors and various 
items of farm machinery. Radios we 
have tried, yet with no loss result- 
ing we have dropped them because 
of the fast depreciation occurring 
in that article. 


The Importance Of Character 


The essential with a consumer’s 
credit loan, as with any loan, is 
character—character in the bor- 
rower and character in the dealer. 
With a reasonable desire on the 
part of the borrower to pay and to 
be honorable in the dealing, the 
payment of the loan is quite well 
assured, provided the payor’s in- 
come indicates the ability to pay. 
The security, therefore, remains to 
be used in most cases only when a 
change in circumstances alters the 
ability to pay. It must be admitted, 
however, that there is much psy- 
chology in the fact that the security 
is behind the note. The knowledge 
of that stimulates many a borrower 
to pay where otherwise he might 
waiver. 


Essentials Which Avoid Losses From Merchandise Loans 
1. The dealer's guarantee that the goods listed 


bank's loan. 


deducted. 


repossessed goods for enough to protect the 










The guaranty of the dealer from 
whom the paper is purchased is im- 
portant. But even more important is 
his willingness to repossess and re- 
sell in case that is necessary. If the 
loan is properly set up and reduc- 
tions have been made according to 
contract, the security will at all 
times be worth more than the obli- 
gation and the dealer will be glad 
to repossess with the prospect of 
resale at another profit. A dealer’s 
reserve in the form of a special de- 
posit account provides an additional 
safeguard and is a convenience to 
the bank in taking care of payments 
that might become past due. 
Consumers credit loans are 
rapidly becoming more stable and 
safe. The standards set up by the 
American Bankers Association a 
few months ago were a direct in- 
fluence toward standardization and 
adequate margins. Now Regulation 
W is further welcome as an unsus- 
pendible rule against “wild catting” 
in making up terms for a contract. 
After five years of operating a 
consumers credit department, with 
22% as a reserve against the amount 
invested, with no losses taken and 
none in sight, it was thought that 
a portion of the fund could be con- 
sidered as profits. Accordingly in 
June 1940 one-half of the Install- 


4. A dealer's reserve account in the bank from 
which any charge-offs or slow payments may be 
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ACCESSORY BENEFITS FROM 
THE FINANCING OF 
MERCHANDISE 


Besides making substantial 
additions to profits, we also 
experience the heart-warming 
satisfaction of having helped 
farmers buy useful pieces of 
machinery, of giving families 
with small children the benefit 
of refrigeration, of providing 
older people with comfortable 
modern heating units, and of 
enabling hard working house- 
wives to have convenient acces- 
sories for making their work less 
burdensome. 


Th ary. 
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ment Discount Account was charged 
out, part going into a general ledger 
reserve account, the balance into 
Undivided Profits. 

A year later, the account having 
fully recovered, another addition 
was made to Reserve and a substan- 
tial amount again placed in Undi- 
vided Profits. 

We now have an 11% reserve 
against possible loss. We have never 
had any loss in this account. We 
repossessed one car, but it was re- 
deemed in 8 days and the account 
paid in full. Furthermore, we have 
no paper on which there is any 
likelihood of a loss. 
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Besides making substantial ad- 
ditions to profits, we have the 
additional satisfaction of having 
helped farmers buy useful pieces of 
machinery, families with small 
children have the benefit of refrig- 
eration, older people have comfort- 
able modern heating units and hard 
working housewives have conven- 
ient accessories for making their 
work less burdensome. 

The satisfaction of doing these 
things, and reaping more profits too, 
is one of the rewards of small town 
country banking. 
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ITEMS TO CHECK IN 
CREDIT RATING 
1. Character of the dealer. 
2. Character of the buyer. 


3. The income of the buyer 
—amount—stability. 


4. The salability of the secu- 


rity if repossessed. 


















The Appraisal Of Bank Properties 


If. The Types Of Buildings 


The initial article in this series presented a broad picture of 


the bank premises, the problems and significance of the ap- 
praisal and the general basis of valuation. In this, the second 
of three installments, the author goes into the actual techniques 


HE practical evaluation of any 

one of the three types of bank 

properties listed in the panel 
on this page, while fundamentally 
similar, will usually develop a wide 
variation in the methods employed. 
Ordinarily the first step is to esti- 
mate the fair value of the site itself 
(the land) and the reproduction 
cost of the improvements under the 
current market conditions. Then, 
depending upon the extent of use 
and utility and the character and 
condition of the improvements, the 
accrued depreciation is deducted. 
The total of the value assigned to 
the site, plus the depreciated re- 
production cost of the improve- 
ments, then represents one approach 
to the value estimate and one 
measure of the upper limit of value. 


In the case of the Type I prop- 
erty: If the investigation has shown 
that the holding is fully utilized and 
suited to its purpose, the value so 
arrived at would be a proper meas- 
ure of the “value to the bank as a 
going concern,” with little if any 
necessity for further investigation. 
In this connection, the income from 
the rental of space to others in 
properties of this type is relatively 
small. The principal “income” is 
represented by the “bank rental” 
which in this case is considered to 
be equivalent to the interest and 
fixed charges upon the estimated 
reproduction cost less depreciation. 

There may, of course, be circum- 
stances where the improvements 
are excessive or inadequate, or not 
desirable in other ways, but just so 
long as the assumption is made that 
the bank will continue to occupy 
and use the property, all such in- 
fluences may be reflected in the 
amount of physical deterioration or 
obsolescence recognized in the cost 
estimate of the improvements. 
Earnings, as such, therefore, are 
secondary. 
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of valuation as applied to different types of bank properties. 





By K. LEE HYDER 


Vice President, American Appraisal Co., 
Chicago, Illinois 


In the case of the Type II prop- 
erty, the same procedure is followed 
initially. Thereafter, a more de- 
tailed analysis must be made of the 
property and the bank’s more or 
less immediate program and re- 
quirements. That portion of the 
property utilized by the bank is 
considered as attaching to the entire 
site and is valued accordingly. The 
net income being received from the 
temporary tenancy is then set up 
and compared with the carrying 
charges, including interest on the 
excess land (for current bank pur- 
poses). 

Should this reflect an additional 
income, then the present value of 
such income—when taken over 
such future period as will probably 
be required to effect the bank ex- 
pansion—would be considered as a 
further element of value to be added 
to the whole. Ordinarily, this 
amount would be assigned as the 
value of the “temporary” improve- 
ments upon the excess land, irre- 
spective of their size, reproduction 
cost, or condition. The “value to the 
bank as a going concern” would 
then consist of the total of 

1. The value of the entire site, 
assuming its full utility. 

2. The reproduction cost less de- 
preciation of the improvements 
utilized by the bank with due 
regard to character and condi- 
tion and to the feasibility for 
later reconstruction under ex- 
pansion. 

3. The value reflected in the in- 
come to be received from the 
temporary improvements, now 
located upon the part of the 
site to be used for the subse- 


quent expansion. 
Again, in the case of the Type II 
property, the value of the land and 
the reproduction cost less deprecia- 
tion are estimated for the entire 
property. However, such total is 
simply a preliminary step in the 
entire valuation. It represents the 
upward limit of value. But in a 
property of this type, we have noth- 
ing more than a commercial real 
estate holding, and the value to the 
bank or to any other holder must, 
in the final analysis, rest upon its 
income potentialities. The proper 
estimating of such income poten- 
tialities and the processing of the 
estimate into a reasonable capital 
value becomes to a large extent the 
basis of valuation. The procedure is 
discussed more specifically farther 
on. 
In the first place, the actual gross 
income being realized from the 
property is itself unknown and in 
this respect the character of the 
holding differs from the usual in- 
come real estate. The gross income 
is represented by the total of 
1. The fair and reasonable rental 
of the bank premises used and 
useful for banking purposes. 

2. The actual rental being re- 
ceived from space used by 
others. 

The estimated rental from tenants 
is readily determined from an analy- 
sis of current leases and prevail- 
ing market conditions for similar 
space. It is in the estimating of the 
fair rental for the space occupied 
by the bank itself that the more 
difficult problem arises. This repre- 
sents, in fact, one of the most inter- 
esting phases of the valuation of 
bank premises. 

Usually, the bank itself will have 
set up its officers’ idea of the fair 
rental of its premises as a charge 
against operations. This may be an 
estimate of carrying charges com- 
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puted against some allocation of 
actual cost; a total of all charges 
less net income from outside ten- 
ants; or a more or less arbitrary 
figure representing the “justifiable 
rental” for the business volume in- 
volved. It is seldom that the rent 
charged is a proper measure of the 
true worth of the space. Setting 
aside for the moment the possible 
relation to the volume of banking 
business, there are several methods 
by which the fair rental may be 
estimated: 


1. A comparison with the rentals 
of similar banking premises being 
paid under lease or now ‘offered in 
the market. (The special nature of 
the property tends to greatly limit 
this type of comparative data). 


2. The hypothecating of a single 
purpose banking structure of equal 
character and utility upon a site 
of such size as essential to such 
purpose and of equivalent base or 
unit value. The interest and other 
fixed charges which would result 
under the estimated cost of such 
hypothetical property should then 
be assumed to represent the fair 
rental for the space and facilities 
used in the existing property. 

3. The fixing (by comparison) of 
the normal current “commercial 
rent” for the land occupied by the 
ground floor banking room, assum- 
ing for such comparison that the 
land were improved by a commer- 
cial structure typical of those in the 
immediate vicinity. To such “com- 
mercial rent” should then be added 
the estimated interest and other 
fixed charges upon the excess cost 
of the existing improvements used 
by or essential to banking purposes 
over the estimated cost of the pro- 
jected commercial improvement. 

To illustrate: If a banking room 
occupied a ground floor space of 60 
feet by 100 feet and the improve- 
ments are of such nature as to rep- 
resent cost of $15 per square foot, 
the total for the 6,000 square feet 
would be $90,000. A suitable store 
building upon such lot could be con- 
structed, we will say, for $4 per 
square foot or $24,000. Then the 
excess construction is represented 
by $56,000. Let us say that the fair 
commercial rental is $1,000 per 
month or $12,000 per annum and 
that 10% is a proper measure of the 
carrying charges on the improve- 
ment. Then the bank rental, upon 
such basis, would be $12,000 (com- 
mercial rent) plus 10% of $56,000 
or $5,600; resulting in a total of 
$17,600 per annum. 

It must be recognized that, in all 
of these instances, only the rental 
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Bank Properties Classified 
By Character And Use 


1. Bank properties strictly; that 
is, one in which the land and 
building is utilized for banking 
purposes with little if any space 
for rental to others. 


2. A bank property with a site 
comprising more than the imme- 
diately essential land which is 
held for probable future expan- 
sion of the banking quarters, 
such surplus land being vacant 
or improved for temporary 
tenancy. 


3. Typical commercial prop- 
erties of the’ bank and office 
building type; that is, quarters 
which consist of all or part of the 
first floor, basement, and mez- 
zanine, the remainder of the 
space being leased or rented to 
other tenants on a permanent 
basis. 


of the real estate has been consid- 
ered. To such rental should be 
added, of course, the fair rental for 
the bank fixtures attached to and 
forming an integral part of the 
banking room. This would consist 
of the interest and fixed charges 
(including provision for deprecia- 
tion) upon the appraised investment 
in such fixtures. 

The last method suggested is per- 
haps the most readily adaptable in 
actual valuation practice, and it has 
the great advantage of requiring a 
minimum of comparative data of 
the character that is almost always 
available. Great care is needed, 
however, in estimating the fair 
“commercial rent.” The actual 
rental being received, for example, 
from stores in the bank building 
may develop a far less “base” rent 
than could be realized from a com- 
mercial building, assuming the bank 
were removed. The reason for this is 
that stores tend to locate near the 
trading or merchandising centers 
and the presence of the bank usually 
develops a_ restricted business 
volume and hence a lower rental 
base than would be justified by the 
location itself if commercially im- 
proved. 

Having determined the fair bank 
rental, the expected rental from 
tenants is then added to arrive at 
the total estimated gross income. 
From this is deducted the operating 
expenses and fixed expense in taxes 


and insurance. In this connection, 
the expenses should include all 
items of every nature which are 
incurred in respect to the servicing 
of tenants. However, minor main- 
tenance, such as cleaning, and the 
like, of the bank premises proper, 
is not included since it is a charge 
against bank operations and not 
against the real estate. 


The resulting figure represents 
the net income expected from the 
property under present conditions. 
This estimated net income is there- 
after converted into a capital value, 
just as in the case of the income 
from any other real estate holding. 
The rate of capitalization adopted 
in processing the income should be 
selected with regard to the current 
real estate and investment market, 
the element of risk reflected in the 
nature and probable permanence 
of the income, and the stability of 
the improvements and location. 

The mechanics of valuation are 
simple enough. Under the present 
economic conditions, where the in- 
come from real estate will seldom 
support the reproduction cost new, 
the usual procedure would be to 
first set aside from the expected 
net income. a fair return upon the 
value assigned to the land. The 
residue would then be assigned to 
the improvements and capitalized at 
whatever rate is considered to pro- 
duce a return equivalent to that 
assigned to the land, -plus a provi- 
sion for depreciation or amortiza- 
tion of the improvements. In a 
“balanced” period, where the ex- 
pected returns justify new con- 
struction, a provision for deprecia- 
tion may first be deducted from the 
expected net income, such provision 
being based upon the appraised 
cost of the improvements distrib- 
uted over the estimated remaining 
life. The remaining amount of net 
income may then be converted into 
the final value estimate by capitaliz- 
ing in perpetuity. 


Classification Of Fixed Assets 


So much for the principles of 
valuation. The investment in “bank 
premises,” however, includes assets 
other than real estate. In a broad 
way, the fixed assets may be classi- 
fied for appraisal as well as for 
operating purposes as follows: 

1. Land 

2. Buildings and building fixtures 

and systems 

3. Bank Fixtures 

(Screens, cages, counters, etc.) 

. Vault equipment 
(Vault doors and linings, and 
(Continued on page 47) 
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E think that one of the most 

important pieces of equip- 

ment which we have intro- 
duced into our operations in the last 
number of years is the loan and dis- 
count machine. It produces records 
so much better than the ones we 
formerly had, and it enables us to 
make the records so much faster, 
that we would be tremendously 
pleased with it even though we used 
it for only one job. But we use it for 
12 jobs instead of one. 

When we first used accounting 
machines, we devised forms which 
required the changing of stops. It 
did not occur to us that the forms 
could be near enough alike so that 
the stop bars would not have to be 
changed. For a long time, we 
changed the stop bar arrangement 
by hand each time a new form was 
put in. Then manufacturers pro- 
vided us with additional bars each 
one of which could be set up for 
one job so that one could be lifted 
out and the other one dropped in 
when the work was changed. 

Later, it occurred to us that we 
might easily design our forms in 
such a way that no changing of 
stops would be necessary. By fol- 
lowing that idea, we now make 12 
records on our loan and discount 
machine without making any ad- 
justments in the machine whatever. 

All that we had to do in redesign- 
ing the forms was to plan columns 
of similar width on the different 
forms even though the columns are 
used for different types of informa- 
tion. As long as a column in a cer- 
tain position is the same width on 
each form, it does not matter what 
the information is in. the column, 
for we simply use a column head- 
ing according to the needs of each 
type of record. 

Our largest forms (the journals) 
are 18 inches wide. These are the 
discount journal, the real estate 
journal, the general journal, and 
the securities journal. Our ledger 
forms are 13 inches wide, for it is 
not necessary to have on the ledger. 
all of the information which is on 
the journal. The journal sheet can, 
of course, be left in the machine to 
accumulate totals for the run while 
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| Twelve Jobs On One Machine 


By planning the forms to fit the loan and discount machine, this three million dol- 
lar bank makes twelve records without the necessity of changing the stop bar. 


By REED H. ALBIG 


President, National Bank of McKeesport, 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 


ledger sheets are inserted and with- 
drawn. 

When we are running the dis- 
count information, the machine 
accumulates totals for the principal 
amounts of all our notes. This sim- 
plifies proving, for proving becomes 
automatic. 

The machine, of course, has both 
a typewriter keyboard and an add- 
ing machine keyboard so we can 
type in the name ofthe endorser 
or the name of the collateral. 

The date is inserted automatically, 
it being set up only at the begin- 
ning of the day. Balances and totals 
are printed when the operator 
touches the designated key. They 
cannot be copied incorrectly for 
the machine automatically prints 
them. 

The carriage is returned by elec- 
tric power, and the paper is auto- 
matically spaced for the next line. 
There are no decimal tabulator keys 
necessary because the machine 
automatically spaces figures one 
above the other with the decimal 
point in the right place. 





These Twelve Forms Are 
Posted On One Machine 


. Discount Ledger 


— 


. Discount Journal 

. Note notice and tickler 

. Makers Liability Ledger 

. Contingent Liability Ledger 
. Real Estate Capital Account 
. Real Estate Journal 

. Securities Ledger 


owmononun fF wo DN 


. Securities Journal 

. General Ledger 

. General Journal 

. Capital Stock Ledger 


— — 
no — © 


Addition and subtraction are alse 
automatic operations, and the ma- 
chine works these problems when 
the right key is touched. Credits 
and credit balances are written in 
red, and are indicated by the in- 
signia “CR”. Balances are computed 
and printed automatically when the 
“balance” key is touched. The 
credits are automatically subtracted 
and printed in red. 

With this type of machine, it is 
not difficult to see that a great deal 
of time is saved when we make use 
of it for the 12 jobs. These 12 jobs 
are: 

We post the discount ledger and 
the discount journal. 

We write the note notice and 
tickler. 

We post a liability ledger for each 
note maker. 

We post a contingent liability 
ledger for each endorser. 

We post our real estate capital 
account, income, and also the real 
estate journal. 

We keep a record of our securities 
on a securities ledger form, and also 
make a securities journal and in- 
come. 

Then, at the end of the day, with 
the various totals already set up, 
we post our general journal and our 
general ledger. 

As often as changes are neces- 
sary, we post the capital stock 
ledger, using the same setup on the 
stop bar. 

It should be emphasized that all 
of this is possible with the minimum 
of work because our forms are de- 
signed to conform to the setup on 
the stop bar. 

The machine, of course, is shifted 
automatically to the right position 
when a key is touched, so the oper- 
ator need pay no attention to the 
column in which the figures are to 
be printed, for he knows that the 
machine has shifted the form to an 
exact alignment. 

Inasmuch as there are only two 
widths of forms, these are inserted 
quickly, for there is a guide to con- 
trol the insertion of each one. The 
machine is front feed, and the lines 
are numbered on our forms so that 
the right position for starting work 
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CALL FEATURES 


It's easier to re- 
design a form to 
fit a machine 
than it is to 
create a machine 
to fit a form. 


may be arranged quickly. 

When the operator is working on 
the liability ledger, the discount 
journal is inserted, and remains in 
the machine until the work is fin- 
ished. Then each liability ledger 
sheet is inserted, the entry is made, 
the ledger sheet is withdrawn and 
filed. 

We have two types of ledger 
sheets: one for the maker’s liability; 
and one for contingent liability. 
These are the same size, but are 
printed on different colors of paper 
stock so that they are readily rec- 
ognized. Also the name is printed 
prominently in the upper right- 
hand corner. 

When we are running the liability 
ledger, we insert the note notice 
which is supplied with a strip of 
printed carbon, and which auto- 
matically writes the note tickler. In 
this way, we get four records at one 
operation. Not only does this save 
time, but it eliminates errors which 
might occur if one had to be copied 
from the other. 

Our loan officers and executive 
officers may review the day’s loan 
transactions by examining the 
journal. If a borrower’s record is to 
be studied, then the liability ledger 
sheets are used. They have spaces 
for 94 different entries, so a man’s 
record for several previous years 
can be easily studied. 

Of course, the column headings 
on the maker’s liability and the 
contingent liability ledger sheets are 
exactly the same, and these, in 
turn, are the same as those on the 
discount journal, with the exception 
that the journal has four additional 
columns. At the left, there are two 
columns, one for the first pickup 
prior balance, and one for the sec- 
ond pickup prior balance. And at 
the right, there are two columns, 
one for interest and discount, and 
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the other for time. 

While the real estate records have 
different column headings, the 
columns are arranged in the same 
way as those in the liability ledger, 
that is, each column is a similar 
width. 

Our real estate capital account has 
spaces at the top of the ledger sheet 
for complete information about the 
property, including its cost, valua- 
tion on different dates, description, 
record of insurance, assessments, 
and taxes. 

The part which is posted on the 
machine, however, includes the date 
of transaction, explanations, posting 
reference, cost, depreciation and 
credit, and clearing value. 

This corresponds exactly to the 
journal with the exception that the 
journal has spaces at the left for 
two prior balance pickups, and 
space at the right for memoranda. 
These two forms are, of course, 
written at one time. Income is post- 
ed on the reverse side. 

The securities ledger and the 
securities journal are set up to be 
posted together, and they have 
columns for the date of transaction, 
the par value, the security numbers, 
the name of the person or firm from 
whom the security was purchased 
or to whom it was sold, the price, 
the book value debit, the book value 
credit, and the book value balance. 

The ledger sheet also has spaces 
for information regarding the com- 
pany issuing the bonds, and in these 
spaces, we can record complete in- 
formation regarding the assets and 
the liabilities of the firm responsible 
for the payment of the bond. In- 
come is posted on the reverse side. 

In the same way, our liabilities 
and assets are recorded daily on our 
general journal and on our general 
ledger. 

We have some additional forms 


Rate 


Note, in the two forms 
illustrated here, that the 
columns of identical 
widths eliminate any re- 
setting of the tabular 

stops on the machine. ; 


which may be used for other ac- 
counts from time to time. 

One of these is used for keeping a 
record of our capital stock. We call 
this our “capital stock ledger.” 

I suppose that, in very large 
banks, separate machines are used 
for each of these jobs, but it has 
been a great benefit to us to be able 
to handle all of these jobs on the 
one machine, for there is not enough 
work on any one to require the ex- 
clusive services of a bookkeeper or 
of a machine. 

It has seemed to us that it is much 
easier to redesign a form to fit a 
machine, than it is to have a ma- 
chine redesigned to fit a form, and 
we think our experience justifies 
that belief. 


Interest In Field 
Warehouse Loans 


I am desirous of securing copies 
of the following articles which have 
appeared in your magazine under 
the dates given. Your co-operation 
in furnishing me with one copy of 
each of these articles will be greatly 
appreciated. 

“More States Recognize Field 
Warehouse Receipts As Good Col- 
lateral” by John Y. Beaty, which 
appeared in your magazine of Octo- 
ber, 1939. 

“Field Warehouse Loans And 
Accounts Receivable Advances— 
They Go Together” by John Y. 
Beaty, which appeared in your 
magazine of March, 1941. 

Should it be possible for you to 
furnish me with copies of these 
articles, your co-operation will cer- 
tainly be appreciated.—Irvin Reid, 
Vice President, Citizens Marine 
Jefferson Bank, Newport News, Va. 
NOTE: Copies of most back issues may be 
obtained from the publisher, at the regular 
single-copy price.—The Editor. 
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Attorneys Advise Against Mandatory 
Record Destruction Schedules 


One clearing house association made a thorough legal investigation 








of the necessity for keeping certain records. An officer of 
one of the member banks explains the experience, which has a 


ANKS of the Clearing House 

Association of Richmond have 

always been cognizant of the 
possibilities of danger in the de- 
struction of records. With this 
serious situation in mind, we asked 
the secretary of our clearing house 
association to go into the matter 
with our attorneys. 

As a result of the study made by 
the attorneys, we adopted as indi- 
vidual banks, but not as a clearing 
house association, a schedule of 
record destruction which is repro- 
duced herewith. 

It may be of interest to the mem- 
bers of other clearing houses to 
read the letter by which the secre- 
tary of our clearing house associa- 
tion submitted this schedule to our 
members, as well as the letter he 
enclosed from our attorneys. 

These two letters bring out some 
interesting points. One of which is 
that we decided not to ask for 
special legislation, and we decided 
not to promulgate this schedule as 
an official clearing house activity. 

Nevertheless, we realized the im- 
portance of uniformity among the 
banks of the city. This uniformity 
enables us to demonstrate to a 
court, if necessary, that the rules 
of one bank represent the common 
practice of all. It is often important 
to demonstrate that the bank has 
followed a rule which is common 
practice, at least within the city. 

Really, the rest of the story of 
our experience is told in the two 
letters which are quoted here. The 
letter from the secretary of the 
clearing house association follows: 

“During the early part of the 
year, the secretary of the associa- 
tion was requested by one of the 
member institutions to have the 
members of the association consider 
some plan to relieve themselves of 
the burden of carrying old records 
for an indefinite period of time, and 
to further consider the advisability 
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number of points that will be helpful to banks in other states. 


By C. S. TREVVETT 


Auditor, First and Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond, Virginia 


of having some action taken by the 
legislature, then in session, which 
would give banks the benefit of the 
protection of a law governing the 
destruction of records. 

“The matter was referred to our 
legal counsel, who advised against 
proposing any legislation. However, 
he suggested that he would be very 
glad to consult with the association 
as to any proposed action by the, 
members for the retention and/or 





The Procedure By Which 
A Destruction Schedule 
Was Set Up 


1. Members of the clearing 
house asked the secretary to get 
legal advice as to whether it 
might pay to ask for legislation 
governing the destruction of old 
records. 


2. He asked the association's 
legal council for advice on this 
point and on the advantage of a 
schedule of destruction to be 
adopted by the clearing house. 


3. The counsel advised against 
a law and against making the 
schedule mandatory on mem- 
bers. 


4. He advised the voluntary 
adoption of a schedule. 


5. The counsel’s advice was 
followed and no bank has since 
been embarrassed by not having 
records which it has deemed 
wise to destroy. 


destruction of records. 

“Accordingly, the president of 
the association, appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Mr. L. W. 
Bishop, chairman, Mr. C. S. Trev- 
vett, Mr. M. L. Presson and Mr. 
Clarke W. Roper to investigate and 
suggest a plan for the consideration 
of the association. 

“This committee devoted con- 
siderable time and thought to the 
subject and prepared a very com- 
plete schedule, a copy of which is 
enclosed herewith. 

“This schedule was presented to 
our counsel, with the request that 
he review it and give his opinion 
as to whether or not it should be 
adopted as a part of the rules and 
regulations of the association, or 
submitted to the members for their 
consideration and information with- 
out action by the Association. 

“Attached to the schedule is a 
copy of the counsel’s letter, giving 
his opinion and suggestions.” 

, The letter from the attorney 
which accompanied the secretary’s 
letter is as follows: 

“I am of opinion that while the 
objects of the association, as set out 
in Article II of the Articles of Asso- 
ciation of the Clearing House 
Association of Richmond are quite 
broad, I do not consider that such 
regulation of the conduct of mem- 
ber banks in regard to retaining or 
destroying old bank records is 
within the true intent of said ar- 
ticles; nor can I find in the articles 
or by-laws and regulations any 
article or rule or regulation dealing 
with a matter of this character. 

“I am of opinion, however, that 
a general understanding or agree- 
ment made in good faith by the 
member banks as to how long they 
considered it desirable or necessary 
to retain the items set forth in the 
report of the committee, would be 
of benefit to any bank whose con- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Schedule For Destruction Of Old Records 


As Used By The Banks Of Richmond, Va. 


Recommended 


Maximum 
Analysis Department 


Work Sheets 
Monthly list of daily balances 
Permanent Records—Results y 
Commercial Stubs Indefinitely 
Bank Stubs.... Indefinitely 
Auditing Department 

Cash Book or general ledger control 

Ye eee Indefinitely 
Earnings book . .Indefinitely 
Unclaimed items ledger . .Indefinitely 
Profit and loss ledger Indefinitely 
Detailed record of cash differences Indefinitely 
Trust department numerical tickets Indefinitely 
Trust department securities record book...Indefinitely 
Reconcilment—incoming 
Reconcilement—outgoing 
Statements from bank correspondents 
Auditor's proofs 
Branch banks daily statement of condition. .Indefinitely 
Branch banks cashiers check lists 
Examiners reports, and so forth Indefinitely 

Audit Accrual Clerk 

Accrual ledger—journal Indefinitely 
Daily statement of income and expense....Indefinitely 
Notes registeér—audit copy 
Payment tickets for notes 
Auditors record of matured notes—tickler of 

notes of past dates 
Loan department, note payment settlement 

sheets 
Audit control sheet for demand loans 
Audit control sheet for safe deposit lock 

box rental 
List of quarterly D/L interest paid 
re ee, SI NENT de dc weiddnenswcateseues 2 years 


Clearing House Teller 
Incoming clearing house lists 
Bookkeepers check settlement—Ind. bks 
Memoranda of exchanges 


Collection Department 

Letters—incoming 

Letters—outgoing 

Advices—incoming 

Proof Sheets 

Registered mail receipt card 

Registered mail receipt books 

Insurance receipt book 

Copies of letters recalling items 

Carbon copy—protest fees 

Numerical tickets... 

Alphabetical tickets 

Returned receipt book for individual collections.5 years 

Returned receipts for individual collection 5 years 
Country And Remittance Ledgers 

Credit letters—cash. 

Debit letters... 


Debit and credit entries due to 

Debit and credit entries due from 

Trial balances.... .-5yY 

Ledgers.... Indefinitely 

Signature Cards (closed accounts) Indefinitely 

Deferred account Federal Reserve Bank (detail).5 years 
Coupon Teller 

Owners file 

Numerical file 3 years 


Discount 3 ay 
Offering books...... 10 years 
Liability ledgers. Indefinitely 
Collateral receipt book Indefinitely 
Proof Sheets 
Maturity Tickier (tickets) 
Demand Loan Interest Book 
Receipts for out-of-town bills 
Collateral ledgers or cards 


Draft Teller 
Proof Sheets 
Blotter—Detail of Cash Items 
Records of collections received 
Records of collections paid or returned 


Exchange Teller 
Check registers and certified registers 
Cash remittance books (tickets) 
Cash remittance letters—incoming 
Proof Sheets... 
Foreign exchange check stubs 5 years 


General Ledger 
Ledgers.. Indefinitely 
Trial balance books Indefinitely 
Daily record of —_— paid 5 years 
Reserve book........ .-5 years 
Daily statement book. Indefinitely 
Debit and credit tickets Indefinitely 
Register of C. H. 2 ...15 years 
Recapitulation of totals for G/L ..5 years 
Cancelled cashier's checks 
Cancelled expense checks 
Cancelled checks on correspondents 
Cancelled dividend checks... 
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Expense ledger 

Immediate credit carbons 

Dept. daily settlement sheets 

Certification register 

Expense register 

Expense vouchers 5 years 

Se checks paid—at discretion of the various 
anks 

Summary of departmental settlements 

F.D.LC. daily work sheets 

F.D.1.C. semi-annual reports 


Individual Ledgers 


Ledgers Indefinitely 

Monthly trial balances 15 years 

Statement and cancelled checks not called for or 
delivered Indefinitely 

Stop payments Indefinitely 

Deposit tickets 10 years 

Signature cards—closed,. accounts Indefinitely 

Customer's letters of enclosure 

Receipts for statements 

Return items record 

Dormant ledgers Indefinitely 

Resolutions, Powers of Attorney, etc Indefinitely 

Deposit settlement sheets 

Bookkeepers check settlement sheets 

Certification register 

Journal sheets (test sheets) 


Note Teller 


Discount and collection ticklers 
Proof Sheets 

Copies of collection advices 

List of monthly exchange paid 
Receipts of collection notes 


Paying And Receiving Tellers 


Proof Sheets 
— of checks cashed—filed with distributing 
ept. 


Savings Department 


Savings ledger cards Indefinitely 
Ledgers . Indefinitely 
Court ledgers .«.....-Indefinjtely 
Monthly balance sheets 

Daily test sheets 

Deposit tickets 

Journal sheets 

Court checks paid Indefinitely 
Certificates of deposit register Indefinitely 
Certificates of deposit paid “ Indefinitely 
Tellers proof sheets 5 years 
Cancelled customers’ checks Indefinitely 
Signature cards... 20 years after account closed 
Customers letters of enclosure 

Christmas and vacation club cards 

Christmas and vacation club stubs 

Audit sheets—National Cash Register 

Daily settlement tape—National Cash Register. . 
Certification register 

Christmas savings club cash book 

Old savings pass books 

Christmas savings checks 

Vacation savings checks 

Court decrees Indefinitely 
Other court records Indefinitely 


Transit Department 


Incoming proof sheets 

Outgoing proof sheets 

Outgoing clearing carbons 

Return teller proof sheets 

Distributing department proof sheets 

Protest notices (advice to us) 

Off and on sheets—files with distributing dept. 
proofs 

Incoming bank cash letters 

Collection letters and advices 

Outgoing carbons 

Remittance letters incoming 

Remittance letters outgoing 2 years 


Vault Department 


Customers safekeeping ledger Indefinitely 
Lock box and storage contracts Indefinitely 
Lock box and storage ledger cards Indefinitely 
Safekeeping securities journal.............Indefinitely 
Safekeeping in and out tickets..............Indefinitely 
Entrance tickets Indefinitely 
Record of surrendered boxes Indefinitely 
Vault Teller 
Proof Sheets 


General 
Registered mail receipt book 
Insurance receipt book 
Express receipt book 
Correspondence 
Employees time record 
Stenographers note books: 
Stock certificate registers Indefinitely 
Stock transfer books Indefinitely 
Dividend record Indefinitely 
Departmental proofs. 5 years 
Filing Department 


General Senet 10 years 
Protest notices... ..2 years 





Management Policies By Industries 
No. 45. Retail Druggists 


Because of the special hazards characteristic of this business, 
it is important to know something of the management policies 
followed by successful retail druggists, and of the insur- 
ance coverages particularly applicable to their problems. 


By JOSEPH J. SHINE 


Secretary, IUinois Pharmaceutical Assn., and Editor, Drug Progress, Chicago, Ill. 


counted for a _ total of 

$1,410,000,000 in sales in 1939 
really is entitled to a great deal of 
consideration and respect among 
community industries. And that’s 
the record of the drug store busi- 
ness according to United States 
government statistics! 

The corner drug store operator 
is a very important part of an enor- 
mous selling power throughout the 
nation. He is one of 60,000 units 
spread nationally with an operating 


A comied 2 trade that ac- 


Successful soda fountain operation 
creates for the druggist many problems 
in addition to those of drug retailing 
and general merchandising. 


drug store for every 541 families in 
this country. Through this channel, 
millions of dollars worth of mer- 
chandise is distributed each year— 
primarily because of the personal 
contact the druggist has with the 
families he serves. 

The pharmacist is more than a 
merchant, by virtue of the fact that 
the drug store business is the only 
branch of retailing which requires 
a diploma as a prerequisite to en- 
tering the trade. The law demands 
that a pharmacist be a graduate 
from a recognized college of phar- 
macy, which awards the degree of 
Pharmaceutical Chemist at the con- 
clusion of a four-year course. 

To be able to fill prescriptions, 
he studies botany, chemistry, ma- 
teria medica, toxicology, therapeu- 
tics, physiology, pharmacology, and 
pharmacy during his college course. 
Very often, health, and even life, 
depend upon his skill and knowl- 
edge as a pharmacist. The greatest 
physician in the world cannot re- 
store health without proper drugs 
correctly compounded. Hence, we 
can call this a higher form of re- 
tailing, and an essential factor for 
the public health and safety of a 
community. 

The pharmacist as a _ business 
man represents a good credit risk 
to the loan officer in a bank when 
his store is properly managed. The 
average retail drug store in the 
United States does an annual vol- 
ume of $23,000 and operates on a 
narrow margin of approximately 
5% net profit, plus a salary for the 
owner. 

The operation of a retail drug 
store in itself is like any other line 
of retailing. Like any other busi- 
ness enterprise, it has its pitfalls 


and individual troubles in the 
course of its operation. If a retail 
pharmacist carefully watches his 
operation costs and stays on a com- 
petitive basis, he has one definite 
advantage over a syndicate unit. 
And that is—his own personality! 
Try as chain stores will, they have 
been unable as yet to inject a per- 
sonality into their stores compara- 
ble to the independently operated 
unit 

For success, the drug store must 
be located in a spot where it is 


Despite its department-store aspects, the 
modern drug store still looks upon 
prescription-filling as one of its most 
important services. 
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Policies Followed By 
Successful Druggists 


1. The inventory of salable 
goods is to be maintained so 
that any demand may be met. 


2. Goods are to be attractively 
displayed in windows, in cases, 
and on shelves and counters. 


3. Intelligent employees will 
serve customers in a way that 
will make them return often. 


4. The building and equipment 
is to be kept modern by frequent 
improvements. 


accessible to customer traffic — 
preferably in a shopping communi- 
ty close to the other stores catering 
to the same class of buyers. An 
improper location reduces the pros- 
pect of sales, for about 60% of his 
merchandise is sold through eye 
appeal. This, of course, necessitates 
a great deal of time being spent on 
window displays. 

To boost his sales volume, a 
druggist must devote much atten- 
tion to the arrangement of displays 
within the store itself in addition to 
the window set-up. The reason: a 
drug store is the possessor of more 
beautifully packaged goods than 
any other line of retailing and 
each and every one of these articles 
has an individual eye appeal to the 
consumer, either from the stand- 
point of health or beauty—the lat- 
ter being more effective to a larger 
portion of women buyers who fre- 
quent the store. 


Successful druggists are those 
who follow through on advertised 
items a desire for which has been 
created by radio programs, maga- 
zine and newspaper articles, and 
advertisements. 

The sight of an item carefully 
displayed tends to convince a cus- 
tomer that he is ready to make a 
purchase. Conversely, without ef- 
fective window displays and an 
attractive interior arrangement, a 
drug store immediately will lose a 
large portion of its normal sales 
volume. The convenient arrange- 
ment of stocks, with an eye to sug- 
gesting additional purchases, is 
similarly important. Negligence in 
this respect tends to cut a cus- 
tomer’s buying down to bare essen- 
tials. 


The average drug store stocks 
approximately 4,500 items in its 
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inventory, many of which have a 
turnover of 12 times a year, and 
many of which have only a once- 
a-year anticipated turnover. It is 
very important that the retailer 
have the item that the customer 
desires when he wants to make the 
purchase. Otherwise, the customer 
may be lost. Hence, it is obvious 
that the maintenance of a good 


inventory is an essential factor in ° 


the successful operation of a dru 
store. ‘ 

It has been disclosed by several 
authoritative studies that less suc- 
cessful establishments are out of 
stock of 6.4% of the time—which is, 
of course, due to poor management 
on the part of the owner. 

In appraising the store efficiency, 
it would be advisable from the 
banker’s point of view to pay a lot 
of attention to the variation of the 
inventory. A good inventory is not 
a conglomeration of units. It is a 
correlated stock of items purchased 
in furtherance of a definite mer- 
chandising plan. It must be so dis- 
tributed in type of goods that a 
satisfactory selection in any line of 
pharmaceutical supplies may be 


shown to the customer. A druggist 
must be careful to see that the pro- 
portion of the various articles in his 
stock is the same as in his sales 
volume—or he will not realize on 
the potential sales volume that his 
store is capable of attairiing. 

The individual characteristics 
which make sales are knowledge of 
one’s merchandise, enthusiasm, and 
intelligence. 

The modern, well managed re- 
tail drug store of today is operated 
on a departmental basis. There are 
usually 10 specific departments, as 
follows: the soda fountain, the cigar 
and cigarette department, crude 
drugs, prescriptions, patent medi- 
cines, cosmetics, sundries, surgical 
dressings, sick room supplies, and- 
vitamin department. Of course, 
each individual department cannot 
be easily handled without endeav- 
oring to maintain a perpetual in- 
ventory. 

The efficiently operated unit 
takes an annual inventory of all 
merchandise sold; and the averag- 
ing of these results shows the oper- 
ation of the store as broken down 
under the various departmental 


Protection Given A Drug Store By Each 
Type Of Insurance 


Name Of Insurance 


Automobile fire, theft, 
and collision 


Automobile non- 
ownership 


Automobile public 
liability and 
property damage 





Repays Losses Resulting From: 


The damage or loss of the insured automobile by fire, 
theft, or a collision. 


Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of 
others caused by the automobile of an employee used in 
the service of the insured. 


The automobile of the insured causing injury or death, or 
damage to the property of others. 


Burglary 


Business accident 


Business life 


Business interruption 


Consequential loss 
from fire and allied 
hazards 


Druggists’ malpractice 
liability 


The insured druggist being held liable for bodily pio 


Property being stolen by someone entering the building 


for the purpose of stealing, and leaving visible marks at 
the place of entrance. 


An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are 


paid to the business (rather than to the insured or a 


personal beneficiary) for dismemberments, loss of eyesight, 
or for death. 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business 


(rather than to a personal beneficiary). 


Business being inoperative due to destruction or serious 


damage to building, machinery, or the raw product, 
resulting from fire, tornado, or other insured hazard (the 
insured is reimbursed for the net profits and the fixed 
charges thus lost). 


Damage which is the indirect result of a fire or other 
unexpected happening. 


or death alleged to have been caused by the use of drugs, 
medicines, prescriptions, or merchandise purchased in the 
store of the insured. 
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Name Of Insurance 























Explosion 














Extended coverage 
endorsement (to be 
attached to all fire 
property damage and 
use and occupancy 
policies) 


Fidelity bond 
Fire 






































Fire, reporting cover 
on contents (with 

betterments and im- 
provements clause) 


























Forgery bond 














Hired car public 
liability and 
property damage 




















Inside robbery 














Leasehold 














License bond 








Neon sign 








Permit bond 

















Personal accident 


























Personal life 














Plate glass 

















Products liability 











Property damage 








Public liability 
Safe burglary 

















Sprinkler leakage 











Trailer public 
liability and 
property damage 


























Water damage 














Workmen's 
compensation 
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Protection Given A Drug Store By Each 
Type Of Insurance 





Repays Losses Resulting From: 


Damage to property of the insured, caused by a violent 


bursting or expansion with great noise, except when caused 
by steam pressure, or other vapor under pressure, or the 
bursting of fly wheels, electric power generators, or internal 
combustion engines. 


Damage by windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, aircraft, 
property damage, and oil burner smudge. 


The dishonesty of employees or debtors of the insured. 


Fire damaging or destroying the insured property. 


A destructive burning of the insured contents of a building, 


the quantity and value of which is reported as it fluctuates 
each month (damage to equipment and other devices which 
a tenant adds to a rented building). 


Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, notes, 


or other documents in an attempt to illegally obtain 
money or other property. 


Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of 


others caused by an automobile or truck hired for the 
use of the insured, but not owned by him. 


Possession of personal property being forcibly taken inside 


a home or place of business. 


A lease being terminated by a fire or other destructive 


element. 


Infringement of a license issued to the insured. 


Damage or destruction of a named neon sign by certain 


named hazards. 


Infringement of a permit issued to the insured. 


An accident to the one insured. Certain sums are paid 


for certain dismemberments, or for loss of eyesight, or for 
death, to a personal beneficiary, rather than to a business 
(the latter being business accident insurance). 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to beneficiaries of 


the insured instead of to a business concern (the latter 
being business life insurance). 


Breakage or other damage to plate glass, specifically 


described. (The glass is usually replaced rather than a 
money payment being made). 


Claims for illness or death resulting from products such as 


food and drink manufactured or sold by the insured. 


Damage to the property of others for which the insured is 


held liable. 


Bodily injury or death for which the insured is held liable. 


Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 


The discharge of water or other substance from a sprinkler 


system or from the collapse of a tank which is part of a 
sprinkler system. 


Claims for bodily injury, death, or damage to the property 
of others, caused by an automobile trailer owned 
operated for the insured. 


Property damage caused by the accidental discharge, 


leakage or overflow of water, steam, or other substance 
escaping from P lumbing systems, tanks, heaiing systems, 
standpipes for fire hose, refrigerating systems, and the like. 


Injuries to workmen for which a workman’s compensation 


law requires the employer to pay. 


headings. This gives the owner a 
definite idea as to the volume of 
business he is doing, and which 
departments are making him a 
profit. Profitable and unprofitable 
lines are disclosed; and with proper 
analysis and presentation, the rea- 
sons for the successes and failures 
of lines, departments, or functions 
are clearly brought out. 

There should be some moderni- 
zation work done in every store at 
least once every six months—such 
as: changing the lighting system or 
moving a show case to a new loca- 
tion. 

A great deal of care has to be 
taken in selecting employees, as 
the purchaser in the drug store fre- 
quently is looking for advice and 
guidance. However, at the same 
time, there are those who do not 
care for that type of service. Hence, 
it is the function of the clerk to 
determine which type of customer 
he is facing, and to serve him ac- 
cordingly. If there is any one spot 
where an employee must be a dip- 
lomat, it is behind the drug store 
counter. 


There are practically no worries 
in the drug business on the subject 
of credit losses, as units operating 
on a credit plan have a credit loss 
of only about one-tenth of one per 
cent of the sales. It is rather fortu- 
nate for most stores that their busi- 
ness is 100% cash. Only in a few 
suburban places are credits an es- 
sential factor. And even there, in 
most cases, the customers are quite 
permanent, being property owners. 

Modernization loans for such 
things as store fronts, interior fix- 
tures, and so on, can be made over 
a period of time. The general fi- 
nancing of drug stores has been 
carried on through several differ- 
ent channels, most of which have 
worked to the detriment of the 
druggist. In the main, the financ- 
ing has been done through whole- 
salers. 

The entire industry is operated 
on a 30-day credit line as a rule. 
To step up the efficiency of a local 
store, it would be advantageous to 
increase the inventory on well- 
chosen merchandise and enable the 
druggist to discount all bills, since 
the average discount runs very 
close to 4%. 

There are numerous lucrative 
opportunities which the druggist 
could turn to his advantage by 
making it a policy to work hand-in- 
hand with his local banker. For 
example, the installation of air con- 
ditioning equipment has been found 
(Continued on page 81) 
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How Public Relations Men 
Explain Banking To Depositors 


Here is a collection of banking facts which has been made as 
a result of conversations with many men and women who have 
charge of public relations work for their individual banks. 


ers what they think is the most 

important banking function 
which should be explained to de- 
positors, you would probably get 
a dozen answers. 

The reason for this is, that there 
probably is no one important thing. 
There are many which depositors 
should understand. 

It is true that banking is much 
less of a mystery today than it was 
some years ago, because many more 
people are now dealing with banks, 
and much good work has been done 
to inform the public. 

It seems wise, however, to sup- 
ply a check list of important points 
for those who are still engaged in 
educating the public. As a matter 
of fact, this task of education will 
probably go on forever, because 
there is always a new crop of bank 
customers coming on each year. 


[' YOU were to ask a dozen bank- 


A bank in: Florida provides a 
room in its building which may be 
used by any local organization for 
meetings. It is used regularly by 
committees of various sorts, and 
this bank believes that its contact 
with the chairman and the mem- 
bers of these committees is one of 
its best ways of making people feel 
that a bank is truly a community 
institution. 

A banker in Michigan spends 
considerable time in assisting with 
the work of the local Chamber of 
Commerce. This is his way of circu- 
lating among people where he can 
take occasional opportunities to 
explain something or other about 
banking. , 

A banker in Colorado is very 
active in a local service organiza- 
tion. His friends there crack jokes 
about banking and raise questions 
as the result of conversations they 


Luncheon Clubs, service organizations, and local trade associations all offer the 
banker opportunities for active participation in community affairs. His community 
leadership usually results in recognition of his financial leadership. 
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have had with others. This gives 
him an opportunity to tell the truth 
about whatever subject may be 
misunderstood. 

Bankers in large cities have con- 
sidered, and in some cases acted 
upon, the idea of arranging for a 
lecture bureau upon which various 
local organizations can call for 
someone to discuss banking, or any 
phase of finance. This has provided 
opportunity for explaining in more 
detail those things which depositors 
ought to know about their financial 
institutions. : 

A banker in Michigan has spent 
considerable time in the schools, 
educating high-school pupils to 
understand the tremendous impor- 
tance of a good bank in a local 
community. 

The president of an Arizona bank 
established a policy some years ago 
of trying to avoid having his bank 
grow too large, on the theory that 
every customer must be encour- 
aged to have personal contact with 
one or more officers as often as 
possible. He prides himself on 
knowing personally a large’ per- 
centage of his depositors. Everyone 
in the bank, including the tellers 
and bookkeepers, are trained to 
talk about banking at every oppor- 
tunity, and to explain any function 
that may be suggested, and explain 
it in terms which anyone can under- 
stand. 

The outstanding fact about bank- 
ing is that other businesses in the 
community cannot successfully op- 
erate without it. Money is not 
easily transferred without use of 
a bank. Bills are not so easily paid 
if they have to be paid in cash. 
This is particularly true of mer- 
chants who buy goods in a distant 
city. 

The expansion of local business 
would be almost impossible, or at 
any rate would progress very 
slowly if it were not for the facili- 
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1. The bank is a community 
service institution. 


2. While its board of direc- 
tors is responsible for its man- 
agement, depositors may help 
the management by suggestions 
and questions. 


3. A depositor has just as 
much right to know all about 
the bank’s loan policies as a 
stockholder and should ask 
about them from time to time. 


4. A depositor can be of just 
as much assistance to his bank 
as a stockholder, for he can rec- 
ommend friends to the bank and 
can provide the cashier with 
credit information and news 
about people in the community 
who are or may become bor- 
rowers. 


5. There are certain fixed 
expenses which accrue, regard- 
less of the amount of business, 
and so the bank must lend a cer- 
tain amount and collect certain 
fees in order to pay expenses. 


6. A depositor has a definite 
interest in the profits of his bank 
because only a profitable busi- 
ness can succeed. 


7. A depositor can help in- 
crease the profitable operation 
of his bank by recommending 
it to his friends, by explaining 


ties provided by banks which en- 
able local businessmen to expand 
by using the surplus funds of the 
community. 

Most everyone understands now 
that personal loans are available at 
most any bank, and that these loans 
enable individuals to save a part of 
their earnings to be invested in 
needed commodities. 


I have observed that those banks 
are most successful in the making 
of personal loans which recognize 
no competition. A banker in north- 
ern Minnesota, for example, has 
made it known throughout the com- 
munity by many different ways 
that his institution is eager to help 
anyone get ahead in his business 
or in his personal activity. No spe- 
cial personal loan department has 
been advertised. It is the bank 
which makes the personal loan, not 
a special department. 

Any bank can handle small loans 
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banking to acquaintances, and 
by counteracting wrong impres- 
sions that may be passed around 
by the uninformed. 


8. He can help by keeping a 
liberal balance in his account 
and asking the officers to ana- 
lyze his account from time to time 
to see if the balance is profitable 
to the bank. 


9. The officers are employed 
by the directors who are the legal 
managers of the bank. 


10. The cashier is the custo- 
dian of the bank’s funds and the 
operating officer. 


11. The laws require that loans 
must be authorized by the board 
and every loan must be reviewed 
by it from time to time. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to make appli- 
cation for a loan in advance of 
the time the money will be 
needed. 


12. The cashier, president, and 
one or more vice presidents may 
be designated as loan officers 
to consult with depositors about 
loans, but they have no authority 
to pass on loans except under 
the direction of the board or its 
designated loan committee. 


13. To facilitate the making 
of loans, credit lines are author- 
ized by the board, and when a 


in this way, and as a matter of fact, 
all banks have done so. It would 
appear that a personal loan depart- 
ment as such, is not at all neces- 
sary. What is needed is a spreading 
of information that loans, even 
though they may be small, are wel- 
comed by the local bank. 

Such loans are collected in a bet- 
ter way nowadays than they used 
to be. The old method was to make 
a note for six months and have the 
entire amount come due at that 
time. But it was difficult for many 
people to save enough money to 
pay a loan in full at a given date. 

Now the bank asks a person bor- 
rowing a small sum to pay a pro- 
portion of it each month, or each 
week, according to the time of 
periodical income of the borrower. 
This has proved to be much more 
sensible and more successful. People 
find it easier to repay a loan in that 
way, and eventually, they get into 












credit line has been so set up, a 
loan officer may arrange a loan 
that does not exceed the amount 
specified by the board. 

14. Money in checking ac- 
counts is called “demand depos- 
its," and is subject to immediate 
withdrawal, and so it must be 
loaned for short terms only. 


15. Money in savings accounts 
is subject to withdrawal on 60 
days’ notice, and is called “time 
deposits.” It can be loaned for 
longer terms. 

16. Money represented by cer- 
tificates of deposit is subject to 
withdrawal in six months or a 
year after deposit, and it can be 
loaned for longer terms. 

17. Trust funds are usually 
not subject to withdrawal except 
at stated times, and they can 
often be used for long-term in- 
vestments with such security as 
mortgages. 

18. A bank's first responsibil- 
ity is to its depositors who have 
loaned it money in return for 
service. The relationship of de- 
positor and bank is one of credi- 
tor and debtor. 


19. The chief purpose of a 
bank is to supply credit, but it 
usually supplies that credit with 
funds for which it is debtor to 
its depositors. 





the habit of saving, and build up a 
savings account so that they can 
accumulate larger sums at one 
time. 

The public relations job is even 
more important now than it was 
before. However, it will always be 
important, so, the accompanying 
check list is likely to be helpful to 
those who are trying to inform 
local people about all of the impor- 
tant features of banks. 


New Dates For 1942 A.B.A. 
Convention 


The dates for the 1942 annual 
convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association, to be held in De- 
troit, Mich., have been moved for- 
ward to September 27-October 1, 
according to word received from 
Henry W. Koeneke, A.B.A. Presi- 
dent. The convention was originally 
scheduled for October 4-October 8. 
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“We Read Your Article On Fees” 


—So say many readers. We present excerpts from some of the letters 
received, because they throw more light on this important subject. 
The editors are always glad to have comments on articles published. 


N THE aarticle which began on 

page 445 of the October, 1941 

issue of Bankers Monthly, we 
presented the figures which had 
been given us by many banks in 
connection with a study to discover 
the importance of fees in today’s 
bank income. 

It naturally was pleasing to learn 
that many banks have more than 
4% of deposits represented by earn- 
ings. One bank, for example, earned 
4.81% of its total deposits. When 
this is computed on the basis of 
capital funds, it earned 46% of 
capital funds. When the total ex- 
pense is subtracted from this, this 
bank had a net earning of about 
13% of capital funds. 

The important feature of this in- 
vestigation was the analysis of the 
sources of fees, and study showed 
that there are many important 
sources, as indicated by the table 
which is repeated here, in order 
that our readers may have it in 
mind as they study the comments 
made by our banker friends. 

E. M. Buchanan, assistant cashier, 
Central National Bank, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, wrote as follows: 

“T have read the article on page 
445 of the October issue of Bankers 
Monthly and carefully studied the 
tabulated results of the investiga- 
tion made to determine the impor- 
tance of fees in today’s bank in- 
come. 


“Our bank’s figures are shown 
below: 

Actual deposits, Dec. 30, 

1941 $6,460,000 
Total income $ 275,879 
Percent of deposits repre- 

sented by income 27% 
Income from fees $ 72,861 
Percent of income repre- 

sented by fees 
Income from interest....$ 203,018 
Percent of income repre- 

sented by interest 
Account Fees: 

Minimum balance charge 

Activity charge 

Analysis charge 
Vault Rentals 
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Collection Charges \ 

Travelers Checks 

Cashiers Checks 

Trust Department Fees 

Bank Building and other 
Real Estate Rentals 

Total Income from 
Fees — 1940 $72,861 

Ratio of Operating Expense to Op- 
erating Income 

“Bankers today realize, more than 
ever before, the importance of 
income from fees, which can be 
legitimately collected for banking 
services, because of rising costs of 
operation and the steady decline of 
interest rates on loans and secu- 
rities. But there are still many 
bankers who have become so accus- 
tomed to giving free service to pro- 
mote public relations and meet com- 
petition that it has become difficult 
for them to try to educate the public 
to the necessity for a legitimate 
charge for services rendered. 

“It is my opinion that the tables 
presented with the article referred 
to, do not give a true picture of the 
value of income from fees. It ap- 
pears to me that a survey showing 
the ratio of activity or analysis 
charges to demand deposits would 
be of more value from a compara- 
tive standpoint. One bank with de- 
posits in the $6,000,000 class may be 
predominantly commercial, while 
another might have a greater pro- 
portion of savings deposits which 
show very little return in the form 
of service charges. 

“T note that several of the banks 
shown in Table IV (reprinted here) 
having earnings totaling 4% or 
more of deposits, like our bank, 
have income from bank building 
and other real estate, which may 
not be a healthy indication, as in- 
come from this source is often more 


53,427 


than offset by costs of operation. 


“If we could eliminate our build- 
ing from the picture, and invest its 
cost in Government bonds, we 
would still have about the same 
amount of net income from opera- 
tions after paying rent. Income 
represented by interest would then 
be approximately 90% instead of 


73.59%, and the percentage of de- 
posits represented by earnings 
would be about 3.63 instead of 4.27. 

“A small trust department might 
also be a liability, and the fees’ 
collected might not justify the sal- 
ary of a competent trust officer. - 

“So, unless the costs of operation 
are known, some of the figures 
shown in the tables are not indica- 
tive of the possibilities for increas- 
ing net income.” 


Mr. Buchanan’s comments re- 
garding income from buildings and 
other real estate, are particularly 
interesting. His bank owns a large 
office building, and 26.41% of its 
income is from fees. He says that 
the tables do not give a true picture 
of the value of income from fees, 
and the editors agree with that 
statement. 

As a matter of fact, because of 
our visits with bankers all over the 
country, we have been convinced 
for many years that it is not pos- 
sible to set up any standards which 
can be applied to all banks. 

It was not our purpose, there- 
fore, in making this study, to at- 
tempt to set up any standards or 
even to suggest that they be worked 
out. Our purpose was to stimulate 
thinking. We had hoped that bank- 
ers would do just what several of 
them have done. That is, compare 
the figures in the table with their 
own, and then study the details of 
their own percentages in order to 
set up standards for themselves, 
standards which might necessarily 
be different from those set up by 
the bank just across the street. 

Hugh E. Powers, cashier of the 
Lincoln Bank and Trust Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., goes further into this dis- 
cussion in his letter which is quoted 
as follows: 

“T have read with a great deal 
of interest the article “Fees Are 
Important In Today’s Earnings” in 
your October issue, and I have the 
following thoughts: 

“Definitely there is significance to 
the fact that some banks derive 
more than 30% of their income 
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Sources of Income 


Sources Of Income Of Banks With Earnings Totaling 4% or More Of Deposits 





4.81% 


4.46% 











Percent of Deposits Represented by Earnings 
4.29% 








ACCOUNT FEES 


Minimum balance charge $ 9,278.28 








$ 993.31 





Activity charge 





12,126.53 


$ 4,292.40 











4.17% 4.00% 








$ 13,245.90 $ 895.28 

















$ 2,397.29 





$ 2,176.09 











$ 11,695.44 2,487.43 
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Analysis charge 13,772.60 3,826.81 

Special accounts —< 
Collection charges - 6,797.45 1,477.16 617.80 742.88 272.19 3,922.54 184.95 
Vault Rentals ll 4,606.38 535.35 399.25 1,077.88 907.10 975.50 674.94 1,073.57 
Travelers Checks 26 50.00 62.65 136.09 100.87 
Cashiers Checks i ge 371.42 136.09 6,525.08 enire 
Money Orders ) 308.89 371.43 ms w 803.55 
OTHER FEES i’ ie 

Trust Dept. Fees 909.26 

Bank Bldg. and other : 

Real Estate Rentals 8,027.50 

Handling charges on loans 











Property Management 





Other Income 40,408.98 


97.00 391.81 








Total Income from Fees, 1940 $ 95,460.33 


$ 17,308.84 


11,421.29 








$ 5,611.04 








Total Income from Interest, 1940 $386,172.95 








$ 40,562.08 


$ 42,130.51 














Total Gross Earnings | 


$481,633.28 | $ 57,860.92 


$ 47,741.55 $ 50,766.08 





from fees. Only within the past few 
years has this item grown to such 
proportions. 

“As shown in your charts, there 
is a wide range in the percent- 
ages of income derived from fees 
by banks with similar deposit totals, 
which can be accounted for by 
several reasons: 

1. Geographical locations 

2. Types of industry served 

3. Efficiency of operations 

4. Factors used in charts not 

comparable (* ) 

(*Not all banks receive income 
from building, vault, and trust de- 
partments. ) 

“At the present time, many banks 
are not using an adequate schedule 
of service charges—that is, they do 
not charge a sufficient amount to 
cover the cost of handling certain 
transactions and often services are 
rendered without any charge to the 
customer. Only in a few- isolated 
cases do we believe -banks have 
gone too far in the matter of fees. 

“When determining a_ bank’s 
financial policy, it seems logical that 
all items included in gross income 
should be analyzed and given their 
proper weight: and consideration. 

“T want to take this opportunity 
to compliment you on the articles 
which appear in the Bankers 
Monthly, as they are consistently 
interesting, educational, and help- 
ful to bankers in charge of opera- 
tions.” 


We call particular attention to 
the next to the last paragraph in 
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Mr. Powers’ letter. It is important 
for a bank to consider its financial 
policy, and to analyze and to give 
proper weight and consideration to 
each item in the income as well as 
each item in the expense. 

Mr. H. N. Stronck has discussed 
this subject thoroughly in a series 
of articles in previous issues of 
Bankers Monthly. 

The quoting of these letters here 
is for the purpose of encouraging 
other bankers to do just what Mr. 
Powers suggests. 

C. S. Hettinger, auditor of the 
Central National Bank of Topeka, 
Kansas, says some significant things 
regarding the importance of fees. 
We quote from his letter as fol- 
lows: 

“The article on fees in your Octo- 
ber issue is timely and also enlight- 
ening, particularly in the light of 
the relationship of bond investment 
and loan volume in banks today. 
The fact that the net earnings of 
some banks approximate income 
from service charges makes the im- 
portance of fees self-evident. 

“The fact that some banks derive 
more than 30% of their income 
from fees indicates a definite trend. 
In our section of the country, trust 
functions are becoming increasingly 
important, and hence, trust fees 
constitute a growing percentage of 
income. 

“I think this is entirely proper be- 
cause trust departments can render 
a real service in the conservation 
of funds. If these trust departments 
are educating the public along these 





$136,126.79 


$ 19,086.94 





$132,849.90 $111,782.43 $ 71,843.83 


lines, it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

“Defense probably accounts for 
the fact that many banks are col- 
lecting large sums of money for 
cashing checks alone. However, the 
increased activity requires the 
employment of more people which 
partially or wholly absorbs the in- 
come derived. 

“In my opinion, fees should be 
based entirely on cost. Each oper- 
ation in a bank can and should be 
analyzed. Contrary to some opin- 
ions, this cost analysis can be accu- 
rate and can be used as a base for 
fees. Probably no particular type 
of fees could be standard through- 
out the entire country, but states, 
counties, or clearing house associa- 
tions could make studies based on 
cost and arrive at fees which would 
be equitable to both customer and 
bank. : 

“The Bank Management Com- 
mission of the Kansas Bankers As- 
sociation has given special atten- 
tion to service charges. Mainly 
through its efforts, income from 
this source has increased $42,000 in 
1940 over 1939 in the banks of Kan- 
sas. The standard considered “good” 
by this commission was $1.20 in- 
come from service charges per $100 
of checking deposits. The state av- 
erage for 1940 was 80 cents for 657 
banks. I simply mention this exam- 
ple to illustrate what is being done 
in our own state as an organized 
effort. 

“I do not think that analysis, 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Announcing 
100% STATEMENTS... 
ANOTHER STEP FORWARD IN BANK BOOKKEEPING 
MADE POSSIBLE BY RECORDAK 


HOUSANDS of fortunate depositors 
have already begun to benefit by this 
latest Recordak achievement, the first truly 
complete bank statement... original de- 


posit slips as well as checks and end-of-’ 


month statements are returned to the 
depositor. 

Thus the depositor receives the bank’s 
record of his financial transactions, and also 
his own original records of deposit and 
withdrawal to authenticate each entry. De- 
positors’ inquiries and misunderstandings 
are practically eliminated, good will is 
greatly increased. 


What makes the 100% Statement possible? 


Recordak picture records—and the Rec- 
ordak Photographic Plan of Single Post- 
ing, which thousands of banks have been 
using for years ... with substantial savings. 


Deposit slips, in addition to checks and 
end-of-month statement, are photographed 
and although the originals are returned 
with the “100% Statement,” the bank is 
safeguarded by its photographic records... 
records-on-film which are tamper-proof, 
extraction-proof, substitution-proof. Highly 
compact records, too—so there is a de- 
cidedly worthwhile saving in floor space 
and filing equipment. 

May we furnish complete information? 
Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company, 350 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


Recordak requires no capital outlay—it 
is rented—not sold. Rental fee includes 
installation and service by Recordak’s 
staff of bank-trained representatives. 


























































708 Tested Ideas Published In 
Bankers Monthly In 1941 


Because our readers have told us that a summary of 







the ideas contained in the articles of experience in 
Bankers Monthly is useful as a means of studying 
their own systems and policies, we here republish the 


Accounting 


Trust Accounting Simplified 
On page 353, August 1941 issue 
FOUR DEVICES FOR MAKING TRUST 
ACCOUNTING EASY 


1, All forms are labeled and securities 
are listed by using Addressograph 
plates. 

2. A special trust accounting machine 
is used for records. 

3. A ecard sorting device reduces the 
time of selecting any classification of 
information for statistical work. 

4. Special forms make the extensive 
use of carbon possible. 


Administration and Management 


Can A Bank Be Modern With Old 
Fashioned Policies 


On page 448, October, 1941 issue 


OPINIONS OF FIVE EXECUTIVES 
ON MODERN BANKING 


1. By ‘‘old fashioned,’’ we mean those 
basic banking principles which were just 
as good 50 years ago as they are today, 
and by ‘‘modern’’ we mean modernizing 
bank building, equipment, and atmos- 
phere—increasing efficiency and so on. 
Being ‘‘modern’’ is, it seems to me, 
nothing more than shrewd common 
sense. The improvements in building and 
equipment are never made altruistically 
—at least so far as I know—but for 
profit, and any shrewd businessman 
should be able to recognize that. The 
man who chooses to ‘‘sit tight’’ and 
run his bank the way he did 25 years 
ago, isn’t ‘‘old fashioned’’ he’s just a 
stubborn ‘‘bitter-ender.’’ He usually 
does it because he feels he can afford it 
and continues it as long as his ‘‘luxury’’ 
position exists. When the pressure is 
exerted upon him in that direction, 
something happens.—H. L. DUNHAM. 

2. I am old fashioned to the extent 
that I believe that business cycles will 
continue to have their influence on our 
economy in spite of the ‘‘new order’’ 
in government. Gresham’s law and the 
writings of Adam Smith should still be 
basic thinking for all bankers. I decry 
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ideas given in the issues, July to December, 1941. 


the attitude that we must ditch old 
concepts of proper investment for the 
sake of income——WILL A. KANE. 

3. The basic banking principles of to- 
day must reflect the fundamental laws of 
economics as they did fifty or one hun- 
dred years ago. After all the talk dies 
down we come back to the fact 
that the fundamental function of a bank 
is to act as a reservoir of the surplus 
wealth of the community and the cus- 
todian of that wealth in the interests of 
progress by rendering a sound financial 
service and by extending credit to the 
deserving —_W. A. ASCHENBRENER. 

4, Since 1933, one of our major goals 
has been to popularize the bank services 
locally. We believe this conception of 
trying to serve as large a proportion of 
the population as possible is coming 
more and more to be recognized as a 
need of the times among banks. In other 
words, it is our belief that public rela- 
tions constitute one of the principal 
problems of banks for the present and 
our efforts are being directed along this 
line, having in mind all the time the old 
fashioned principles of sound banking. 
—F. L. O’HATR. 

5. The added popularity of banking 
among the masses of the people through 
the adaptation of banking terms to in- 
dividual requirements—both in credits 
and in checking facilities—does not re- 
quire any change of principles, but pri- 
marily of methods. It follows that equip- 
ment has to be modernized to bring on 
a degree of efficiency that will enable 
the banks to handle the increased patron- 
age that has come as a result of these 
adaptations-THOMAS C. BOUSHALL. 


These Policies Provide A Continuous 
Audit Control 
On page 397, September, 1941 issue 
POLICIES NECESSARY TO 
SUCCESSFUL AUDIT CONTROL 


1. An employee who handles cash must 
not keep related records. 

2. Securities, collateral, and safekeep- 
ing items must be under the joint con- 
trol of two persons, one a senior officer. 

3. Semi-annual audit letters must be 


mailed to all borrowers, and an annual 
audit letter to savings depositors. 

4. Employees must not be permitted 
to hold customers’ savings pass books, 
or to honor withdrawals from savings 
accounts when these are not accom- 
panied by pass books. 

5. Inactive accounts must be kept 
separate from active accounts, and must 
be controlled by a separate account on 
the general ledger. 

6. The bank’s cash and the bank’s 
vault must be under joint control. 

7. Each teller must be made respon- 
sible for his own cash and must use a 
securely locked box in the vault. 

8. All employees must take annual 
vacation. 


How One Bank Benefits From Daily 
Officers’ Meetings 


On page 471, October, 1941 issue 


PROCEDURE FOR DISCUSSING NEW 
BUSINESS 


1. Names of all prospective customers 
are entered in ‘‘call book.’’ 

2. Records of all calls are made on 
special ‘‘call sheets.’’ 

3. Volunteers for calling on prospects 
are asked for. 


PROCEDURE OF OFFICERS’ 
MEETINGS 


1. The president reads list of all loans 
falling due and gives: 

name of borrower 

amount of note 

total amount owed 

current balance of account 

average balance for last 30 days 

officer who made loan (indicated by 

number) 

2. Another officer reads the record of 
collateral, if any. 

3. Current statements are read. 

4. The officer responsible for the loan 
gives his recommendations. 

5. Other officers report any pertinent 
information on borrower individually, 
his business, or his type of business. 

6. The loan book is marked to indicate 
exactly what discount clerks are to do 
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with loans when customers come to the 
window. 


Our Merchants Help Cash The New 
Flood Of Payroll Checks 
On page 494, November, 1941 issue 
ADVANTAGES OF THE INSURED 
CHECKS 


1. The merchant is insured against 
any loss which might result from ecash- 
ing the special payroll checks used in 
Macon. 

2. The employee finds it much more 
convenient to cash his paycheck in a 
store than in a bank because there are 
thousands of new employees in Macon 
which have been brought ‘in from out- 
side. 

3. The banks handle these checks 
which came to them as deposits at one- 
fifth of the cost of cashing individual 
checks at the windows. 


Deposit Receipts Replace Passbooks 


On page 498, November, 1941 issue 
FIVE BENEFITS OF MACHINE 
RECEIPTS FOR DEPOSITS 


1, The customers’ receipt is a machine 
entry which cannot vary from the 
amount the teller enters on his tape. 

2. The deposit slip today is verified 
by a similar machine entry. 

3. The amount of currency deposited 
is entered by machine on a cash ticket. 

4. The teller enters the amount paid 
out on checks cashed by machine and 
the machine supplies a quick total at the 
end of the day. 

5. The cage is balanced in far less 
time than by the old method. 


Building and Improvements 


Linoleum Wears Long, But Needs 
Good Care 
On page 459, October, 1941 issue 
SEVEN SIMPLE RULES FOR 
LUSTROUS FLOORS 


1. Varnish, shellac, and floor oil injure 
the appearance of linoleum. 

2. Use a cleaner obtained from the 
linoleum manufacturer for best results. 

3. Dust the floor daily with a dry mop. 

4. If the luster becomes dull, use a 
good wax. 

5. Use water sparingly. 

6. Lobby floors need waxing as often 
as the wax is worn. 

7. Luster may be renewed by the use 
of an electric buffing machine. 


The Appraisal Of Bank Properties 

1. How An Appraisal Can Benefit 
The Management 
On page 550, December, 1941 issue 


WHAT A BANK PROPERTY 
APPRAISAL PROVIDES 


1. It provides the basis for property 
control. 

2. It serves as a basis for the alloca- 
tion of the purchase price. 

3. With it, the cost of depreciable 
assets is made possible. 
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A Salute— 
to STEEL! 


HE story of steel in Chicago begins 
with the construction of a small blast 
furnace and rolling mill in 1857. 

The first major job of the infant in- 
dustry was producing steel rails for the 
westward extension of the railroads. 

Next, it provided metal to help mecha- 


nize the nation’s steadily expanding 
farms. 
Now, of course, the industry is vitally 
concerned with America’s war effort. 
The steel industry means much to 
Chicago, as it does to the nation. Hence 
this salute — to steel! 


Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company 


OF CHICAGO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


4. Depreciation for income tax pur- 
poses can be arrived at with accuracy. 

5. It provides the basis for insurance. 

6. It serves as a protection for the 
directors in certain questions of policy 
and metheds of operation. 


Artistic Interior And Controlled Air 
Improve Service 
On page 558, December, 1941 issue 
HOW THE BANKING ROOM WAS 
IMPROVED 


1. Air conditioning equipment was in- 
stalled. 


2. More space was provided for both 
customers and employees. 


3. New lighting fixtures supply more 
light and harmonize with the interior 
decorative scheme. 


4. Several kinds of marble of soft 
tones provide color and decoration for 
the lobby. 


5. Walnut wood helps to complete the 
color harmony and adds to the pleasure 
of customers. 


6. Convenient customers’ rooms are 
provided. 


7. The entrance is made inviting by 
the use of glass and bronze in a modern 
way. 
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The 708 Ideas Classify Under 23 Subjects 





















































SUBJECTS Months1941 | Montha 1941 war tase 
1. Accounting - 7 4 
2. Administration and Management 66 a we 96 
3. Building and Improvements 22 20 42 Pe 
4. Correspondent Banking 10 18 7 an 
5. Credits 4 5 9 
6. Directors and Stockholders 7 7 
“7. Equipment 68 34 102 
8. Field Warehouse Loans mi 15 4 19 
9. Files 3 3 
10. Installment Loans 12 12 
11. Insurance 8 4 = 60 
12. Loan Collateral 5 of 
13. Loan Technique wary 8 
14. Loans—Equipment Dealers 31 BR «a 7 
15. Loans—Management Policies by Industries 37 16 53 
16. Loans—Real Estate 4 14 ae 18 
17. Operation 4 * 17 
18. Protection 5 5 
19. Public Relations 31 a Se 39 
20. Purchasing 55 30 85 ; 
21. Service Charge 11 es 19 30 
22. Statistics 6 6 
23. Storage of Records r~ 16 16 wee 
TOTALS 394 314 708 


Correspondent Banking 


Correspondents Supply Experts For 
Banks In Smaller Places 
On page 351, August, 1941 issue 
SEVEN TYPES OF HELP GIVEN BY 
CITY CORRESPONDENTS 

1. A Birmingham bank helped a corre- 
spondent with a local tax matter. 

2. It provided information on live- 
stock feeding :which a country banker 
needed for a customer. 

3. A Florida bank officer assists corre- 
spondents in the purchase of municipal 
bonds. 

4. A Mobile bank has an officer who 
aids correspondents in securing field 
warehouse loans. 

5. He helps them pass on credit rat- 
ings for industries with which the local 
officers are unfamiliar. 

6. A New Orleans bank helped a corre- 
spondent with a trust matter. 

7. An Atlanta bank helped a corre- 
spondent legalize a loan to the local 
county board. 


Operating Improvements Spread By 
City Correspondent Banks 
On page 493, November, 1941 issue 
SEVEN HELPS OBTAINABLE FROM 
CITY CORRESPONDENT BANKS 
1, Officers of the city bank visit corre- 
spondents twice a year and discuss op- 
erating technique. 
2. Service charges are explained and 
an officer is often sent from the city 
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correspondent to help install them. 

3. Some banks provide a_ security 
analysis service. 

4, City banks supply currency to local 
banks. 

5. The experience of city banks with 
new machines is transferred to the cor- 
respondents. 

6. Faster clearing of checks for coun- 
try correspondents is now the rule. 

7. The city bank often trains em- 
ployees for correspondents. 


Correspondent Bank Experts Analyze 
Credit Data 


On page 399, September, 1941 issue 


CREDIT SERVICES AVAILABLE IN 
THE CITY BANK 


1. Credit files will be analyzed. 

2. Information regarding an industry 
will be supplied. 

3. Often information can be given 
regarding the experience and ability of 
the officers of a new business. 

4, Ideas on inventories can often be 
had which inform the local banker as to 
what needs to be watched. 


Credits 
Let’s Teach People To Borrow— 
At The Banks 
On page 544, December, 1941 issue 
HOW A BANK CAN TEACH 
CUSTOMERS TO BORROW 


1. It can teach the proper use of 
credit. 


2. It can make a customer believe 
that the best place to get financial ad- 
vice and service is at a bank. 

3. It can help the borrower to become 
a saver. 

4, It can adjust its policies to chang- 
ing business conditions. 

5. It can render a better service by 
using time saving equipment and sys- 
tems. 


Equipment 
Machines Make Auditing Easy 
On page 301, July, 1941 issue 
HOW THE MACHINES ARE USED 


1. The liability ledger is posted. 

2. Industrial loan payments are posted 
from the coupons taken from customers’ 
books. 

3. A typewriter is used in the draft 
cage to write bank money orders with 
duplicates. 

4, Ledgers and statements are made 
at one time on a posting machine. 

5. Incoming mail items are run on a 
duplex transit machine which gives a 
total of segregation. 

6. Items received at the window are 
proved in batches on a double-ribbon 
adding machine. The duplicate tape of 
‘fus’? checks goes to the bookkeeper. 
The duplicate tape of transit items is 
sent with the items: to the city corre- 
spondent. The original tape is filed per- 
manently. 

7. Ledger sheets are put through an 
addressograph machine in which the ac- 
count names are stamped on the sheet. 

8. A savings posting machine supplies 
a proof and a journal. 

9. All safe deposit entry slips are 
stamped in and out on a time clock. 


Equipment Modernization Adds To 
Operating Profits 


On page 458, October, 1941 issue 


SIX STEPS TO IMPROVED 
OPERATION 


1. Officers and employees are sent to 
the workrooms of city correspondents to 
study new equipment and to determine 
its application to the needs of the 
Tucson bank. 

2. As items have increased in number, 
new machines have been installed to 
avoid the necessity of adding more space 
to the banking quarters. 

3. Proof machines enable one oper- 
ator to perform eight operations at one 
time. 

4, Transit checks are photographed. 

5. The proof machine tape is pasted to 
the cash letters and avoids the necessity 
of a special listing. 

6. All out-of-town checks are photo- 
graphed and are cleared through one 
correspondent. 


Photographs Of Checks Avoid Disputes 
And Losses 


On page 496, November, 1941 issue 


FOUR WAYS THIS BANK USES 
ITS RECORDAK 


1. Deposit slips and checks are photo- 
BANKERS MONTHLY 
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graphed as soon as received. 

2. The checks posted to local accounts 
are photographed in alphabetical order. 

3. A film is made of items in transit 
letters. 

4. The customers’ statements are 
photographed on duplicate films. One 
film is sent for developing and the other 
retained in our files until the first film 
is returned to us developed. 


(Continued on page 36) 


Attorneys Advise Against 
Mandatory Record 
Destruction Schedules 


(Continued from page 16) 


duct in respect to destroying its 
records was thereafter called into 
account at law, as being the judg- 
ment of the banks on the subject 
before the questions at issue arose. 

“TI have carefully examined the 
Virginia Banking Laws and the 
laws of this state generally to ascer- 
tain whether there is any statute 
or decision on the subject, but I can 
find none. There is a line of deci- 
sions in Virginia and in the country 
at large to the effect that, where 
one’s position is attacked at law and 
he fails to produce evidence which 
he had had in his possession but 
had arbitrarily destroyed, prejudi- 
cial inferences are permissible. Of 
course, no such inference would be 
drawn if the document bearing on 
the question at issue had been de- 
stroyed in good faith before any 
question of its importance had 
arisen and in pursuance of an agree- 
ment had among the banks as to 
the propriety of so doing. Of course, 
upon explanation of the loss or 
destruction of any paper, the next 
best evidence, secondary evidence, 
could be used by the party affected. 


“T have also examined the stat- 
utes, general laws, and regulations 
of the United States government 
and find many requirements pre- 
scribed, particularly under the 
Internal Revenue Act, as to the 
maintenance of records along with 
the papers and memoranda bearing 
thereon and their production on 
demand of the Commissioner of 
Revenue for examination by him- 
self or use thereof in court, and 
except where records are character- 
ized as ‘permanent records,’ I find 
no specific or general provision 
dealing with the period for which 
any record should be retained. I am 
of the opinion that the phrase per- 
manent records designate their 
character rather than prescribes 
the period of their retention. So far 
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Correspondent Bank 
Service 


Through the divisional organization 

of this bank, the business of banks 
and bankers is concentrated in 
This affords to corre- 
spondents the prompt and personal 
attention of officers who, through 
years of experience and broad con- 
tacts in all parts of the country, 
render efficiently the many services 
required by bankers. 


Executive officers coordinate the 
divisional organization with all other 
departments of the bank, rounding 


out a complete financial service. 


Banks are invited to use our com- 
prehensive facilities to the full ex- 
tent of their needs. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


as the agreed schedule does not 
provide for the destruction of any 
papers within the statutes limiting 
the recovery of taxes, I am of opin- 
ion that they do not contravene the 
Internal Revenue laws. 

“Under the federal law, no in- 
come tax can be levied for income 
accruing more than three years 
prior to the time when the return 
should have been made, unless the 
question involves one of fraud, in 
which case, the statute begins to 
run from the time the fraud was 
discovered. 


“It is provided in the Revenue 
Act of 1934, Section 145, and simi- 
larly in other acts, that: 


“*Any person required under this 
title to keep any records, or supply 
any information *** who wilfully 
fails to *** keep such records, or 
supply such information, at the 
time or times required by law or 
regulations, shall, in addition to 
other penalties provided by law, be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not 
more than $10,000, or impri- 
soned eae? ” 
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ervice to the nation in peace and war’’ 


Following the last World War a bronze and marble group 
was placed in the lobby of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company building in New York. On it are 
inscribed these words, “Service to the nation in peace 


‘and war.” 


They are more than words. They are the very spirit 
of the entire Bell System organization. In these stirring 
days, we pledge ourselves again to the service of the 


nation .. 


. so that “Government of the people, by the 


people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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‘*Farmers As Important 
As Aircraft Workers’”’ 


(Continued from page 7) 


send during 1942. 

“That is an achievement as long 
as the war may last. It is probably 
the greatest single call ever made 
upon American farms. If you add 
it to our own requirements, it is a 
call that will use all of our ingenu- 


ity, all our effort, and all of the 
experience that we have gained in 
recent years, if we are to meet it 
successfully. 

“In this effort, the American 
farmer is as vitally important as 
the aircraft worker who builds a 
new bomber or the shipyard worker 
who helps to send a new battleship 
on its way. Knowing what I do of 
the great-heartedness of our 
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farmers and of their capacity for 
hard work in a great cause, I am 
confident that this call will be 
answered. 


“But after the Allies win this 
war—and they are going to win it 
—the opportunity for American 
agriculture and the need for colos- 
sal production of the right kinds 
of food will be much greater than 
it is even today. Where tens of 
millions in England are depending 
on us now, hundreds of millions 
throughout the continents of Europe 
and Asia will be stretching out 
their hands to us when the war is 
over. 


“T am thinking not only of the 
actual hunger and misery that will 
be sure to exist when the next 
Armistice comes, but also of the 
ruined agriculture of many coun- 
tries that depended upon farming 
for their very existence. I am 
thinking of the fine herds that have 
been slaughtered in Denmark and 
Holland, whose people lived on 
their exports of dairy products. 

“IT am thinking of the scorched 
earth in the great farming areas 
of Russia, where farm houses and 
farm implements have been de- 
stroyed in the past five months on 
a scale unparalleled in all history. 
There will be a lack of seed, a lack 
of feed for livestock, and in many 
countries, a lack of manpower to 
tend the farms. Again, as in the 
past, American agriculture can 
save Europe from hunger and from 
the anarchy that comes. with 
hunger on such a scale. 


“It is true, as the President said 
recently, that our first job now is 
to win the war rather than to con- 
centrate on blueprints of what is to 
follow. I agree with him, yet I 
think there is one great fact about 
the coming democratic order in 
Europe which we should do well to 
remember now. That is that great 
masses of decent hard working 
men and women will no longer 
tolerate the economic insecurity 
which furnished so much of the 
fuel for the political turmoil of the 
past 25 years. They are going to 
demand certain elementary guar- 
antees for a decent life and I think 
they will be right and amply justi- 
fied in their demand. 

“In order to build a better world 
—and that goes for our own coun- 
try as well as for those abroad—we 
must recognize the citizen’s right to 
have a minimum standard of food 
with which he can live the life of 
a free man. My own feeling is that 
we should guarantee to every man, 
woman, and child the right to have 
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enough milk and butter, enough 
fruit and vegetables, enough of the 
protective foods of all kinds, so that 
everyone can be fit to do his part 
in the world of tomorrow. 

“If our people and other peoples 
are to be guaranteed a minimum 
standard of nutrition, which I be- 
lieve is their right, then we, in this 
country, will have to produce the 
food that will make that standard 
possible. That minimum for every 
adult was recently set by the Na- 
tional Nutrition Conference at 414 
quarts of milk per week, one egg a 
day, one serving of meat a day, and 
two daily servings of vegetables, 
and two of fruits. 

If we were to attain such a 
minimum goal, if we were to recog- 
nize it as a right that belonged to 
everyone, it would mean a vast in- 
crease in our consumption and our 
farm production. It would mean an 
increase of at least 40% in our 
present consumption of milk and 
milk products alone. It would mean 
a doubling of our present consump- 
tion of leafy vegetables and of the 
fruits that are rich in vitamins. It 
would mean that the farmers would 
have a greatly increased market 
here at home—the best kind of 
market, for it would not be subject 
to foreign tariffs, and it would also 
increase steadily as population in- 
creased. 

If we could provide a minimum 
food standard for everyone—and 
our farm lands have the capacity to 
provide it—there would be less 
illness due to faulty nutrition, 
more production from our workers, 
a greater length of life for all our 
people, and an assured future for 
all American farmers. 


Management Policies 
By Industries 


(Continued from page 20) 


to be very profitable, for air condi- 
tioning holds old customers and ob- 
tains new ones, increases sales per 
customer, and improves health and 
efficiency of employees. One drug- 
gist paid off his entire investment 
in air-conditioning apparatus in 
one summer by the increase in his 
soda fountain business alone. 

Acoustical treatment of walls and 
ceilings also pays big dividends in 
the creation of a more inviting and 
pleasant store atmosphere. 

Recent developments in the 
lighting field offer another oppor- 
tunity. Up-to-date drug stores are 
putting in fluorescent lamp instal- 
lations in counters, displays, coves, 
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BOOST FOR BANKERS! 


This Editorial in the current issue of CHECKERBOARD NEWS, Purina’s 
Magazine of Better Feeding, has just been read in more than a half 
million American farm homes. Its purpose is to bring more profit- 


able business to your bank. 


PURINA MILLS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


heckerboard News 


N ANSWERING the Nation’s call for increased production of 
milk, eggs, and meat in 1942, some farmers are going to need 
additional working capital. Our total output of human food 

cannot be increased materially by sweat alone — even assuming 
that farmers could work harder than they are now doing, which is 
doubtful. Extra production must come mainly through extra cash 
investment — more chicks raised, new poultry houses built, more 
pigs fed, better rations fed to all classes of stock, which will necessi- 
tate the purchase of additional feeds to supplement home grown 
grains and roughages. 


Fortunately, most country banks have money to loan, money 


they are anxious to loan at reasonable interest, as long as it is well 
secured. 


It seems to us that if ever there was a time for farmers and their 
bankers to go into a huddle, that time is now. By working out 
conservative loan agreements, they can help one another to prosper 


in a business way, and together they can help to boost the Nation’s 
food production effort. 


From the banker’s standpoint, a loan, today, on either a live- 
stock or poultry project, is almost ‘‘as safe as a Government bond,” 
in comparison with former years. The old hazard of an uncertain 
market no longer exists. Until June of 1943, there is a “floor” 
under farm produce prices, supported by Government decree — 
eggs 22ca dozen, butter 31c a pound, pork 9c a pound, poultry meat 
15§c a pound, Chicago wholesale. With these prices as minimum, 
any farmer who has come through the uncertainties of recent years 
with any degree of success, should make an excellent risk in 1942. 


In view of the opportunity which exists, we have no hesitation 
in urging readers to consider a short term bank loan as a legitimate 
aid toward increased output in 1942. But we offer this word of 
caution. Don’t borrow haphazardly, just to make it easier to meet 
current expenses. Borrow only after you have worked out a specific 
plan for a specific extra job that you want to do, and that you can’t 
finance by yourself. 





signs and showcases, and are enthu- 
siastic about the results. Certain 
characteristics of these lamps make 
them especially adaptable for use 
with drug merchandise. They pro- 
duce “cool” light, for one thing. 
This feature makes fluorescent 
lamps desirable for showcases, ‘dis- 
playing candies, cosmetics, and 
similar perishable items. 


Employees must know more than 
how to do a job. They must know 
the reasons why. 


Get More Inventory Loans 


Field 


Warehousing 
6y Douglas— Guardian 


Chicago, New Orleans and 14 other cities 


An Alabama banker operates 
three farms with tenants, and uses 
these as experimental grounds on 
which he can develop ideas of farm 
operation which may be passed on 
to his borrowing customers. 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY’S NOTEBOOK 





USE the coupon below—it’s easier than a letter—to get 
Miss Manning’s specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


1 Accounting Machines 
2 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 
3 Adding Machines 
4 Adding Machine Rolls and 
Paper 
5 Addressing Machines 
6 Addressing Machine 
Stencils, etc. 
7 Adhesives 
8 Advertising Specialties 
9 Air Conditioning Equipment 
10 Alarms, Bank Vault 
11 Architects and Builders 
12 Autographic Registers 
13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 


14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

15 Bank Building Fixtures 

16 Bank Directories 

17 Bankers’ Note Cases 

18 Banking by Mail Envelopes 

19 Banking Textbooks 

20 Binders, Bookkeeping and 
Ledger 


21 Binders, Check 

22 Binders, Storage 

23 Blank Books 

24 Blotters, Advertising 

25 Bookkeeping Equipment 

26 Brief Covers 

27 Bronze and Brass Signs 

28 Burglar Alarms 

29 Cabinets, Steel 

30 Calculating Machine Desks 

31 Calculating Machines 

32 Calendars 

33 Carbonized Checks and Forms 

34 — Paper and Inked Rib- 
8 


35 Casters, Gliders, Furniture Leg 
Cups 

36 Central Files 

37 Chairs, Posture 

38 Chair Pads and Cushions 

39 Changeable Signs 

40 Check Book Covers 

41 Check Cancelling Perforators 

42 Check Certifiers 

43 Check Endorsers 

44 Check Files 

45 Check Protectors 

46 Checks 

47 Check Signers 

48 Check Sorting Trays 

49 Check Sorters 

60 Christmas Savings 

61 Clips, Paper 

52 Coat and Hat Racks 

53 Coin Bags 

64 Coin Boxes 

55 Coin Cards 

56 Coin Changers 

57 Coin Clocks 

58 Coin Counting Machines 


68 Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 


60 Coin Envelopes 


61 Coin Sorti and Counti 
ilediinee " - 


62 Coin and Currency Trays 
63 Coin Wrappers 

64 Copyholders 

65 Counter Cash Protectors 


71 Daters, Metal and Rubber 
72 Dating Machines and Stamps 
73 Daylight Hold-Up Protective 
ipment 
74 Depositories 
75 Deposit Ticket Files 
76 Desk Fountain Pens 
77 Desk Organizers 
78 Desk and Typewriter Pads 
79 Dictating Machines 
80 Dip Pen Desk Sets 
81 Duplicators 
82 Duplicating Machine Supplies 
83 Electric Signs 
84 Envelopes 
85 Envelope Sealers 
86 Erasers 
87 Expanding Envelopes 
88 File Boxes 
89 File Fasteners 
90 File Folders 
91 File Signals 
92 Filing Cabinets 
93 Filing Systems 
94 Fire Alarm Systems 
95 Forms 
96 Forms, Continuous 
97 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 
98 Fountain Pens 
99 Furniture 
100 Glass Signs 
101 Globes 
102 Gummed Tape 
103 Index Tabs 
104 Ink 
105 Inks, Duplicating Machine 
106 Ink in Powdered Form 
107 Interest Calculators 
108 Interest Computing Machines 
109 —— Communicating 


ystems 

110 Lamps, Desk 

111 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 
chine 


112 Lamps, Filing 

113 Lamps, Fluorescent 

114 Lamps, Stenographers 

115 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
116 Letter Trays 

117 Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 


Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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118 Loose Leaf Binders 

119 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 

120 Maps 

121 Mats 

122 Money Orders 

123 Night Depositories 

124 Night Depository Bags 

125 Numbering Machines 

126 Paper 

127 Paper Fasteners 

128 Pass Books 

129 Pay Roll Envelopes 

130 Pencil Sharpeners 

131 Pencils 

132 Pencils, Mechanical 

133 Pen Points, Steel 

134 Personal Loan Systems 

135 Photographic Bank Systems 

136 Pins, Bank 

137 Portfolios and Brief Cases 

138 Proof Machines 

139 Public Relations Advertising 

140 Punches, Paper 

141 Registered Mail Envelopes 

142 Rubber Bands 

143 Rubber Stamps 

144 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

145 Safe Deposit Boxes 

146 Safety Paper 

147 Savings Banks, 
Pocket 

148 Savings Clubs 

149 School Savings Systems 

150 Sealing Wax 

151 Seals 

152 Seals, Coin Bag 

153 Seals, Corporation, Notary, ete. 

154 Shelving, Steel 

155 Stamp Pads 

156 Stapling Machines and Staples 

157 Steno Note Books 

158 Steno Note Book Holders 

159 Storage Files 

160 Supplies, Bank and Office 

161 Tear Gas 

162 Telephone Indexes 

163 Time and Delayed Time Locks 

164 Time Recorders 

165 Time Stamps 

166 Travelers Checks 

167 Type Cleaners 

168 Typewriters 

169 Typewriter Stands 

170 Vaults 

171 Vault Equipment 

172 Vault Ventilators 

173 Venetian Blinds 

174 Visible Records 

175 Wardrobe Equipment 

176 Waste Baskets 

177 Watchman Reporting System 

178 Window and Lobby Displays 


Home and 
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Secretarial Desk 


The gal who whips out your cor- 
respondence with neatness and dis- 
patch will be interested in a new 
secretarial desk which the Michigan 
Desk Company, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has just put on the market. 
And—because it should enable her 
to improve both the “neatness” 
and the “dispatch’—it ought to be 
of equal importance to you. 





Appropriately called the Secra- 
Type, it embodies a new method of 
placing the typewriter for use. 
Instead of the old familiar drop- 
head (which cuts a chunk out of 
the center of the desk type) or the 
spring-balanced platform which 
swings out from the desk (and 
which requires a 60-inch desk 
width, seldom necessary for steno- 
graphic work, the machine sits on 
a pedestal-supported platform 
which slides back to form a false 
drawer front when not in use. The 
42-inch model of the SecraType 
will, therefore, perform most—and 
the 52-inch model, all—the func- 
tions of an ordinary 60-inch desk. 
The consequent saving in floor 
space is an item in crowded bank 
quarters. 

Of possibly even greater impor- 
tance, the SecraType pedestal 


contains the stationery compart- 
ment (as well as the typewriter), 
placing letterheads, envelopes, and 
other supplies where they are in- 
stantly accessible without con- 













REGULATION W 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD PRESCRIBED FORMS 


STATEMENT A BORROWER 
an 
STATEMENT OF NECESSITY 


Sold by GLICK BROTHERS 
900 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, lil. 
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Having more or less dedicated myself, in recent years, to 
this job of helping you solve your purchasing problems, I 
now face a new year in which many of the usual avenues 
for my services are closed. The reasons are obvious 
to us all. The steel files you planned to buy must now help 
make a destroyer’s hull; the new machine you want must 
supply the mechanism of a time fuse or a torpedo; a tank 
needs bearings more than you need bronze signs; even 
some of your paper supplies must be diverted into blue- 
prints and shell cartons and military records. 


This office continues to function, however. Not every 
type of equipment, nor every supply item, is under restric- 
tions. And many manufacturers are busy figuring out 
substitute materials or production methods which will not 
conflict with their war activities. The whole bank equip- 
ment and supply situation is, frankly, not too good. But 
it’s not utterly hopeless, either—and almost every week, 


Our Service Carries On... 


now, we learn of one or two instances where the strain 
has been eased or a new idea has worked out. 


To the extent of our stenographic capacities—and the 
manufacturers’ promptness in advising of changes in their 
status—-this department will endeavor to “keep a finger 
on the pulse” and continue cooperating with you in track- 
ing down the thousand and one tools of your trade. 


So please continué to write. We welcome all the problems 
you want to bring us—asking only your tolerance when- 
ever we're unable to solve them. 


umn 
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stantly turning around to the other 
side of the desk. In the 42-inch 
model, the center drawer—never 
efficiently laid out for secretarial 
supplies, anyway—is available for 
other uses, and in the 52-inch size 
there is an ordinary drawer (five- 
inch depth) and also a deep letter 
file drawer, which is most useful in 
a secretarial desk. 

To my mind, the biggest advan- 
tage of the SecraType pedestal is 
the firm, vibration-free support it 
gives to the typewriter. The old 
type of counter-balanced suspen- 
sion acts like a springboard—I’ve 
actually seen machines bounce up 
and down, under the rhythmic im- 
pacts of an operator with a heavy 
stroke and fast speed. The direct- 
to-floor support of this desk insures 
perfect typing alignment. 

Incidentally, in these days of 
short skirts, the fact that the pedes- 
tal completely encloses the opera- 
tor’s legs will be appreciated by 
most girls! 

In addition to the 42- and 52-inch 
models, this desk is also available 
in the standard 60-inch width and 
in a 36- by 26-inch size—the latter 
does not have the stationery com- 
partment. 


Finger-Fitting Pencil 


The Richard Best Pencil Co., Inc., 
1106 Grove St., Irvington, N. J., are 
offering their Royal Scot pencil 
with what they call the “Tryrex” 
shape—which is about the most 
perfect job of “finger-fitting” you’ve 
ever experienced. 

Primarily a round pencil, it has 
two flattened sides where it rests 
against your thumb and the side of 
your second finger. There’s a slight 
flattening of the top, too—where the 
ball of your first finger contacts. 
The resulting unusual contour gives 
better control, greater ease in writ- 
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ing, and a surprising freedom from 
cramping muscular fatigue, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. 

The Royal Scot is available in 
five degrees of hardness and extra- 


2 


thin leads are “shock pruf’—that 
is, specially bonded to the wood to 
minimize point breakage. The man- 
ufacturer also points out that extra 
grinding of ingredients means more 
compact leads that will wear longer. 


New Posture Chair 


The Sikes Company, Inc., 20 
Churchill St., Buffalo, N. Y. has 
worked out a new line of posture 
chairs which embody what they 
feel are two unique features—the 
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Evervwness! 


on your investment! 


A 1,000% return on the services you sell may sound fan- 
tastic, but plenty of banks are doing it—with PROTECTU 
Bank Money Orders. They are simplicity itself in han- 
dling, fully protected, and proven profitable. 


Start this money-making depart- 
ment in YOUR bank, NOW! 


Sell your own money 
orders at lower cost 
and greater profit. 


Offset reduced returns of other departments. Let us show you how 
other banks are doing it every day—with their regular staffs. 


Write For Samples of Protectu Bank Money Orders and the 
Protectu Plan of Merchandising Helps. There is no obligation. 


PROTECTU BANK-NOTE CORP. 


4048 SCHUBERT AVENUE 


So 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

























































































































































“Kradl-Tilt” back action and the 
patented Sikes “Fixed-Floating” 
seat. 








The “Kradl-Tilt” back, which is 
adjustable to any body size or build, 
“follows the hollow” in your back 
as you lean forward or backward. 


Danger Ahead 


AUTOMOBILE 
FINANCING 


Many conservative bankers are 
now protecting depositors’ funds 
invested in automobile paper 
against such hazards as double 
loans, wrong serial and mo- 
tor numbers, fictitious deals, 
frauds, etc., by registering the 
collateral back of each note with 
Galloway Service, a recognized 
clearinghouse serving the terri- 
tory between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Atlantic Seaboard. 
Today — Galloway Registration 
Service is a must when a banker 
finances motor vehicles. 
































































































Put your house in order now and 
avoid losses later. 







Write for complete information. 
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53 West Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago, Ill. 





It is said to give firm, restful sup- 
port without a sensation of pressure 
at any point—cradling your back 
“like a loving hand” regardless of 
how you shift from one position to 
another. 

When you lean back in an or- 
dinary office chair, the front edge 
of the seat tends to go up as the 
back edge goes down, because it 
operates on a fixed center pivot. 
This creates one of the very condi- 
tions that posture chairs are sup- 
posed to eliminate—the heels are 
lifted from the floor and the seat 
edge presses against the nerves 
above and back of the knees. In the 
Fixed-Floating principle, the “cen- 
ter of pivot” is near the front edge 
of the seat, so when you lean back, 
the front of the seat doesn’t rise 
perceptibly, allowing the feet to 
remain on the floor and keeping the 
entire body in a natural, comfort- 
able angle. 

These chairs also have other 
earlier Sikes improvements. One is 
the “reverse springs action.” I 
wouldn’t pretend to understand the 
mechanics involved, but instead of 
building up resistance when you 
lean back, the tension actually 
lessens, permitting you to relax 
without effort. 

Another point is the built-in 
“Kool Cushion” seat—a shaped and 
ventilated cushion of porous latex. 
Even weight distribution and free- 
dom from accumulated body heat 
are the results. Then there are 
rubber bumpers around the arms 
and seat edge, on the back posts 
and the base. Bakelite scuff plates 
protect shoes and hose, and 2-inch 
Bakelite casters (permanently 
anchored) are equipped with ball- 
bearing swivels and graphite-im- 
pregnated axel bearings. 

Who would ever want to stay at 
home, with a chair like this to sit 
in at the bank! 


Plastic Desk Lamp 


Here is a specific example of what 
one manufacturer is doing to meet 
the problem of restrictions on 
metals essential to defense produc- 
tion. The Eagle Electric Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., 50 Hall St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has developed an all- 


Bakelite desk lamp 


fluorescent 


Ba 
WOODSTOCK 


TYPEWRITER 








which (with the exception of neces- 
sary electrical connections) neatly 
sidesteps the entire nightmare of 
metal priorities. 

It’s a very attractive design, too 
—as you can judge by the illustra- 
tion. Both shade and base are 
molded with a rich, natural-grained 
walnut finish. And, of course, being 
an integral part of the Bakelite, this 
finish can never rub off or fade out. 

The lamp uses an 18-inch, 15- 
watt fluorescent tube and, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, incorpor- 
ates many improvements and new 
engineering developments. For in- 
stance, there is a conveniently 
located combination starter switch, 
a recent development which elimi- 
nates starters and the inconvenience 
and cost of frequent replacements. 
The one-piece casting in the base 
serves a two-fold purpose: Provid- 
ing substantial weight to prevent 
tipping, plus a foundation that sup- 
ports the entire lamp. Into the base 
is molded a pencil groove and re- 
ceptacles for pins and clips. The 
bottom is covered with felt to pro- 
tect desk surfaces. 

The shade has a baked white 
enamel reflector and is adjustable to 
throw the strongest light to the 
front or center of the desk. 


Phone Holder 


I’m sure the wives of all you busy 
bankers must feel very kindly 
toward me. What with all the time 
and energy-savers I have described 
for you during the last two or three 
years, you must certainly be much 
pleasanter company for your better 
halves, when you relax in your easy 
chairs of an evening! 

But the good work goes on—and 
this time it’s really something! For 
the Hold-The-Phone Company, 


Simms Bldg., Dayton, Ohio, has just 


COIN AND CURRENCY BAGS 


Our Prices include Prepaid 
shipments, Printing and tapes 
Ask for our price list 


ANNISTON BAG COMPANY 


Mfg. Bags since 1897 
P.O. Box 1111, Anniston, Ala 
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produced a new device—a rubber 
attachment for any cradle tele- 
phone, which holds the phone be- 
tween shoulder and ear, of all 
things, thus freeing both hands for 
other purposes during the conver- 
sation. 

The manufacturer heralds the 
“Hold-The-Phone” as a boon to 
bank executives, bookkeepers, and 
other workers, because it puts an 
end to “phone-arm-cramp” and 
facilitates handling of papers, 
checking of figures, and the like— 
even filling and lighting your pipe 
—without interrupting your con- 
versation. 


And if that doesn’t at least double 
your efficiency, I’m sadly mistaken. 


We Read Your Article 
On Fees 


(Continued from page 24) 


activity, or service charges should 
be set up with profit as the primary 
objective. Rather, these charges 
should reimburse the bank for 
bonafide cost. It seems to me that 
the only fair service charge against 
checking accounts is a complete 
analysis of every account giving a 
reasonable credit for the average 
collected balance. However, volume 
and activity of checking accounts 
might vary the consideration of 
service charges in different local- 
ities. 

“Trust fees present a different 
problem. A standard fee may not be 
commensurate with the amount of 
work and attention involved. How- 
ever, again, I think that trust oper- 
ations can be analyzed as to cost 
accurately enough to allow fees 
which will be entirely fair to the 
client and, at the same time, show 
a reasonable net profit for the bank. 

“Speaking for our own state, I 
believe that we are just now begin- 
ning to approach the subject of fees 
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on a reasonable basis. Due to exist- 
ing conditions I would say that we 
are still not putting enough em- 
phasis on fees.” 


Our tables, of course, did not 
attempt to give net earnings. The 
figures are all gross earnings, but 
Mr. Hettinger suggests that there 
are some banks whose net earnings 
are little more than the service 
charges, which would indicate that 
without service charges, those banks 
would have had no profits. 

This suggests another type of 
check-up for bank officers to make 
on their own figures. If it requires 
all of the income from loans to pay 
the expense of running the bank, 
more effort should certainly be put 
upon finding new loans. 


G. S. Boston, assistant cashier of 
the First National Bank in Wichita, 
Kansas, gives figures to show that 
his bank’s income from fees was a 
larger percentage than any of those 
quoted in our tables. Mr. Boston 
says: 

“IT do not think there is any sig- 
nificance in the fact that some 
banks have more than 30% of their 
income from fees. In our own case, 
our income from fees in 1940 was 
40.3% of gross income. Bank build- 
ing and safe deposit rentals ac- 
counted for 23.8% and_ service 
charges 5%. Furthermore, in con- 
sidering these percentages, it should 
be borne in mind that the gross 
income of all banks has shrunk 
materially in the past few years, 
and a small percent, if any, of this 
shrinkage has been in fees. Refer- 
ring back ten years to 1930, I find 
our percentage of gross income de- 
clined 44.2% while income from 
fees increased 10%. Many banks 
do not have building rentals as 
part of gross income, which, of 
course, will lower their percentages. 

“T do not feel that banks are go- 
ing too far in collection of fees. In 
fact, there are still some banks in 
our territory who make no service 
charges. Their excuse is that net 
profits are satisfactory without 
charging customers for handling 
their accounts. 


“In our bank, we endeavor to 
secure new trust business, make a 
service charge on some types of 
loans, pay our employees a bonus 
of six months rental for each new 
safe deposit box rented, and use 
direct-by-mail and other advertis- 
ing to endeavor to augment income 
from these sources, which are prac- 
tically free from risk. 

“IT do not feel that small banks 
are justified in making exchange 


charges on their own customers’ 
checks. The customers should pay 
the cost, if any. Furthermore, these 
banks get the benefit of par facili- 
ties on the checks they receive, by 
sending such checks to a corre- 
spondent bank which fs a member 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

“Comparing sources of income 
with previous months and years is 
as good a way as any for determin- 
ing a bank’s financial policy. The 
same test should be made on all 
disbursements.” 


Referring to the last paragraph 
of Mr. Boston’s letter, we wish to 
emphasize again that the purpose 
of these studies is to stimulate our 
banker friends to analyze their 
own figures. As Mr. Boston says, a 
comparison of the various sources 
of income with previous months 
and previous years is a good way 
to determine the bank’s financial 
policy. And similar tests should be 
made on all disbursements. 

Bankers Monthly will be glad to 
receive other comments on this 
subject of fees, for there may be 
still other important points to be 
emphasized. 


AUTOMATIC COIN WRAPPERS 


Wrap all coins from ic to $1.00. The diameter 
of the coin automatically exposes correct total 
and denomination through the red windows. 
Only “‘Steel-Strong” built precision machinery 
can print and punch these wrappers in the 
exact relation necessary for accurate register 
and complete protection. 
ECONOMY “Steel-Strong” Automatic 
Wrappers save time for tellers, 
stockkeepers and depositors and since they 
wrap any denomination, there is far less waste 
in supplies delivered to depositors, 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 


Our New Address 
NINTH and COLFAX AVE. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 






































































































































































































































































































































708 Tested Ideas 


(Continued from page 29) 
Speed Promotes Accuracy In Posting 
Machine Operation 
On page 545, December, 1941 issue 
EVIDENCE THAT SPEED AND 
ACCURACY GO TOGETHER 


1. A fast bookkeeper made only four 
errors in posting 35,639 items. 

2. A slow bookkeeper made sixteen 
errors in posting only 14,328 items. 

3. Ten slow operators made an average 
of 108.13 errors in posting each 10,000 
items. 

4. Ten fast operators made an aver- 
age of only 46.27 errors in posting each 
10,000 items. 

5. The slowest of these 20 operators 
made 109.5 errors in posting only 73,000 
items. 

6. The fastest of these 20 operators 
made only 24.7 errors in posting 161,900 
items. 


Desks Increase Efficiency When Used 
To Organize Work 


On page 556, December, 1941 issue 
THESE DESK FEATURES HELP THE 
EXECUTIVE’S WORK 

1. A working surface which is easy 
on the eyes, but not readily marred. 

2. A letter file space in one drawer 
which enables the user to keep current 
work filed for instant action. 

3. In and out baskets inside the desk 
drawer. 

4. Card files in a drawer where infor- 
mation is filed for quick reference. 

5. Stationery drawer trays in which 
notes, contracts, and other frequently 
used forms may be kept at the execu- 
tive’s finger tips. 

6. Center drawer trays which provide 
suitable compartments for all small 
items such as paper clips of different 
sizes, pins, pencils of different kinds, 
rubber bands, rubber stamps, ruler, scis- 
sors, postage stamps, memo pads, loose- 
leaf books, and the like. 

7. A concealed waste 
drawer. 

8. Partitions which may be placed in 
many different positions to accommodate 
special items which are not otherwise 
provided for. 

9. Drawer accommodation 
ing machine. 


basket in one 


for dictat- 


Field Warehouse Loans 


Field Warehouse Security Enlarges 
The Loan Field 
On page 362, August, 1941 issue 
BENEFITS FROM USING FIELD 
WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


1. Loans are made with more assur- 
ance when the warehouse receipt col- 
lateral is available, therefore, loan of- 
ficers are more aggressive and keep more 
of the bank’s funds in use. 

2. When raw materials with a daily 
cash market are stored, and receipts 
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issued to guarantee a loan, the bank can 
liquidate the collateral at no expense 
and with very little extra work. 

3. Even machine parts may be safely 
warehoused if the contract with the 
buyer is inspected and found to be non- 
cancelable. 

4. Warehouse receipts issued on fin- 
ished goods are adequate collateral when 
the goods are properly contracted for. 


Insurance 


Blanket Bond Simplifies A Bank’s 
Insurance Protection 


On page 453, October, 1941 issue 
TYPES OF INSURANCE 
BY A BANK 


NEEDED 


1, Automobile non-ownership. 
2. Bankers blanket bonds. 


3. Elevator liability with property 
damage endorsement. 

i. Fire with additional hazards en- 
dorsement. 


5. Group disability. 

6. Group life and group accident. 

7. Plate glass. 

8. Publie liability and property dam- 


9. Workman’s compensation. 


Management Policies By Industries 
44. Dairy Products 


On page 311, July, 1941 issue 
TYPES OF INSURANCE NEEDED 


_ 


. Automobile fire and theft 
. Automobile non-ownership 
. Automobile property damage 
. Automobile public liability 
. Business accident 
Business interruption 
- Business interruption due to loss 
of outside power 

8. Business life 

9. Consequential loss from fire 

10. Contractual liability 

11. Elevator liability with property 
damage endorsement 

12, Extended coverage endorsement 
(to be attached to all fire, property dam- 
age, and use and occupancy policies) 

13. Fidelity bonds 

14, Fire insurance on 
machinery 

15. Fire (reporting cover on contents) 

16. Forgery bonds 

17. Group accident 

18. Group life 

19. Hired car public liability and prop- 
erty damage 

20. Inside robbery 

21. License and permit bonds 

22. Manufacturers property damage 

23. Manufacturers public liability 

24. Messenger robbery 

25. Neon sign 

26. Paymaster robbery 

27. Personal accident 
owner or partners) 

28. Personal life insurance (of owner 
or partners) 

29. Plate glass 

30. Products liability 
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. Riot and civil commotion 
32. Safe burglary 
33. Side track fire liability 
34. Sprinkler leakage 
35. Steam boiler 
36. Teams property damage 
37. Teams public liability 
38. Trailer public liability and prop- 
erty damage 
39. Transportation 
40. Truck cargo 
41, Unearned premium 
42. Water damage 
43. Workmen’s compensation 


Loan Collateral 


Insurance Premium Loans Profitable 
On page 400, September, 1941 issue 
FIVE POINTS IN MAKING 
PREMIUM LOANS 


1. Insurance salesmen were told of 
the bank’s interest in making premium 
loans. 

2. The salesmen sell policies for longer 
terms. 

3. The buyer makes a good saving on 
premiums. 

4. The bank gets interest on a good 
volume of loans. 

5. A special contract was written to 
serve this new type of borrower. 


Loan Technique 


Charged Off Loans Collected By 
Systematic Handling 


On page 552, December, 1941 issue 
ADVANTAGES OF HAVING 
PERSON HANDLE ALL 
CHARGE OFFS 


1. An officer who had nothing to do 
with making the loan can be more prac- 
tical in collecting it after it is long 
past due. 

2. A specialist collecting charge offs 
soon learns how to compromise when 
necessary, to get a settlement. 

3. He often learns of hidden assets 
because of his experience with many 
others who have tried to hide assets. 

4. By a relentless follow-up he gets 
information as to changes in the finan- 
cial status of the borrower. 

5. He soon learns to recognize all the 
tricks of those who try to avoid pay- 
ment. 

6. He learns how to counteract such 
schemes, 


ONE 


Conditional Sales Contracts Preferred 
In 41 States 


On page 358, August, 1941 issue 

1. Complete information is given re- 
garding chattel mortgage use in each of 
the 48 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. 

2. State law requirements for the use 
of conditional sales contracts are given 
for each state. 


Loans—Equipment Dealers 


Farmers’ Notes Bought From Implement 
Manufacturers 
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On page 326, July, 1941 issue 
THIS NOTE-BUYING EXPERIENCE 
IN SIX SENTENCES 

1. Practically no losses during 15 years 
of buying notes from local farm equip- 
ment dealers. 

2. Other notes are purchased from the 
farm equipment manufacturers. 

3. By knowing the prices at which 
farm machines ean be sold, loans can be 
made entirely on the basis of the col- 
lateral. 

4. All notes retain title to the equip- 
ment until the last payment is made. 

5. Most notes are so well protected 
by the collateral that they are pur 
chased without recourse. * 

6. A lower discount is taken when the 
dealer endorses the paper. 


We Help Our Dealers—The Dealers 
Help Our Farmers 


On page 470, October, 1941 issue 


HOW THE CO-OPERATION IS 
CARRIED OUT ? 


1. The dealers are visited frequently. 

2. The names of prospective customers 
are discussed and credit ratings estab- 
lished. 

3. Prospective customers are sent to 
the dealers by the bank officers. 

4. The bank secures many good loans. 


Farmers Must Have Machines And We 
Want The Loans 
On page 410, September, 1941 iasuc 
WHY THIS BANK GETS EQUIPMENT 
LOANS 


1. Many farm machines cost enough 
to require a bank loan. 

2. By keeping in close touch with the 
activities of all local farmers, this bank 
gets the loans 


created by equipment 


dealers. 


3. Motor trucks are financed as well 


as tractors. 


Loans—Management Policies by 
Industries 


Management Policies By Industries 
44. Dairy Products 


On page 311, July, 1941 issue 


POLICIES AND HAZARDS THAT 
INFLUENCE SUCCESS IN THE 
DATRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Policies 
1. the plant must have easy access to 
a good supply of fluid milk and be with- 
in a reasonable distance of a wholesale 
market outlet. 


2. Operations 


will be diversified to 
take advantage of seasonal demands. 
’. Ample refrigeration and 
facilities will be maintained to 
distribution of 
pluses the year around. 
4. An accurate cost and accounting 
system will be employed, the profit and 
loss to be determined with each item. 
5. Efficient equipment, 
tained, will be used. 
6. Unusual eare will be taken in the 


storage 
insure 


the even seasonal 


sur- 


well main- 
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extension of credit, and in the main- 
tenance of an adequate collection pro- 
cedure. 

t. substantial volume 
will be maintained to compensate for 
the small profit margin. 

8. Price cutting is to be avoided, and 
prices are to be such as will insure profit. 


reasonably 


Hagards 


1. Going too far afield for raw mate- 
rials tends toward poor quality and in- 
creased transportation costs. 

2. It is very likely that a profit will 
not be made the year round if the 
operator is not prepared to handle a 
variety of products. 

3. This highly perishable commodity 
will rapidly deteriorate if proper refrig- 
erating facilities are not available. 

4. The lack of a complete cost ae- 
counting system may lead to loss on one 
commodity when 
good profits. 


another is vielding 

5. Antiquated equipment and process- 
ing methods increase labor costs, depre- 
ciate quality of products, and are costly 
in upkeep. 

6. Careless eredit granting and loose 
collection methods may result in serious 
loss, 

7. Lack of a reasonably 
volume may result in a loss. 

8. Price cutting results in profit cut- 
ting. 


substantial 


Loans—Real Estate 


Title II Costs Reduced 
On page 308, July, 1941 issue 
ECONOMIES EFFECTED IN 
MORTGAGE ACCOUNTING 


1. All of the information regarding 
an FHA mortgage is set up on a special 
order sheet (reproduced herewith) 

2. Information for the ledger sheet 
is taken direct from the mortgage and 
the closing settlement record. 

3. After the ledger sheet is set up, 
it is forwarded to the tabulating de- 
partment where punch ecards are created 
for billing and other purposes. 

4. Monthly 


mechanically 


payment notices are 
prepared from a_ punch 
ecard. These show the payment broken 
down into interest, principal, and taxes. 

5. A stub attached to each notice is 
returned with the remittance and is used 
as a posting medium, the actual notice 
being retained by the mortgagor. If pay- 
ment is made by cash, the notice is re- 
ceipted, otherwise monthly payments are 
not receipted. 

6. Posting used for 
recording entries on the mortgage ledger 
sheet. But instead of posting each item 
included in the monthly deposit as a 
separate entry, as is common practice, 


machines are 


the total deposit is posted as a single 
entry. 

7. Interest and amounts 
receivable are not posted at all, because 
of the adequate control of these items in 


payments 


‘PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 


BANK 
AND 
TRUST COMPANY 
‘OF NEW YORK 


Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
_ spondent bank service. 


Experience—Oficials with 
y years of service in this field, 
- assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. 


Peliey — To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than. ~ 
compete for business which is 


rightfully theirs. 


Resources over S), 75,000,000 
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the tabulating department, where the 
punch ecards are handled. 

8. Any installment not received with- 
in 20 days after the due date is posted 
on the mortgage card as an arrears item, 

9. The adjustment of taxes from 
other expense items is simplified by 
providing spaces on the mortgage ledger 
sheet for adjusting the balance and re- 
cording the monthly payment. 

10. Monthly payment pages and bal- 
ance adjustments are made once each 
year. 

11. If the adjustment shows an excess 
balance on hand, the surplus funds are 
refunded by check, and if the balance 
is deficient, the amount of the deficiency 
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is payable on the first of the following 
month. 

12. Form letters are used to advise 
the mortgagor of a new monthly pay- 
ment amount, and the status of the eur- 
rent balance. These letters state the rea- 
son for the change. 

13. During January and _ February, 
mortgagors are mailed statements show- 
ing the total interest paid, total paid in 
reduction of the mortgage principal, and 
deposits to and disbursements from the 
account for the previous year. These 
statements are automatically prepared 
by the tabulating department by using 
the punch cards. 

14. To save correspondence, a_ book- 
let was prepared which answers all ques- 
tions likely to be asked. Used in answer- 
ing inquiries, this makes it unnecessary 
to write very many personal letters. 


Operation 


More Business—Fewer Employees 
On page 450, October, 1941 issue 


HOW OPERATING ROUTINE 
IS IMPROVED 


I. Policies 


1. Continuous executive control is 
maintained by means of item count, 
efficiency rating, and a study of monthly 
departmental costs. 

2. Personnel is carefully selected, thor- 
oughly trained, well paid, and promoted 
when deserving. 

3. Improved machines are studied by 
the operating committee as soon as 
available. 

4. The systems used by other banks, 
as reported in Bankers Monthly are 
studied and compared with the systems 
in use in the Valley National. 

5. Officers visit other banks and ecom- 
pare systems. 


II. Technique 


1, Per item costs are set up and re- 
figured semiannually. 

2. Departmental costs are obtained 
by using the time of one man working 
not more than two days a month. 

3. Employees are continually trained 
for other work than what they are doing 
so that there is always a reserve of 
operators. 

4. Employees are urged to make sug- 
gestions for improving routine and to 
ask questions about the reasons for the 
system followed. In other words—all 
systems are under continual challenge 
by both officers and employees. 

5. Proof machines are used to per- 
form about eight operations. 

6. The Recordak is used for making 
a permanent record of items. 

7. A fanfold system is used in the 
collection cage. 

8. A 25% deduction is made to cover 
reserve and float rather than by segre- 
gating these items and dividing them by 
number of days of float. 
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Protection 


Tested Technique For Control Of 
Negotiable Instruments 
On page 454, October, 1941 issue 
PRECAUTIONS TO AVOID FORGERY 
AND ALTERATIONS 


1. Use a special paper stock which is 
so controlled that outsiders cannot ob- 
tain it. 

2. Control the printing of the blank 
forms by employing a bonded printer 
and requiring the return of all surplus 
and spoiled paper. 

3. Use a shredder to cut the amount 
into the paper. 

4. Obtain forgery and alteration in- 
surance, 

5. Keep surplus under control in a 
locked vault in charge of a custodian 
who receives receipts for each amount 
issued. 


Public Relations 


How We Successfully Compete With 
Other Credit Agencies 
On page 566, December, 1941 issue 
THREE METHODS OF INFORMING 
THE PUBLIC 


1. Advertisements are published in the 
local papers telling of the bank’s will- 
ingness to lend. 

2. Reprints of these advertisements 
are mailed to customers. 

3. The bank’s services are discussed 
with customers in personal interviews 
and the disadvantages of borrowing else- 
where are frankly discussed. 


Who Is Responsible For Public 
Relations Contact 


On page 306, July, 1941 issue 
OPINIONS OF FIVE EXECUTIVES 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
RESPONSIBILITY 


1. Verily, the customer is the boss, 
and if he isn’t satisfied the institution 
folds up; and since the permanent suc- 
cess of any institution rests on the 
shoulders of the executives, it is their 
job to see that the service rendered is 
of such a character as to keep the cus- 
tomers coming in—FRED W. ELLS- 
WORTH. 

2. The burden surely rests first upon 
the executives to promote and practice 
good public relations. Their second obli- 
gation is to teach employees to do, and 
how to do, the same thing.—FRED M. 
STAKER. 

3. I think the matter of public rela- 
tions is gradually being realized to be a 
very definite problem of management 
and with the broadening of the scope 
of services rendered by banks, this is 
becoming increasingly apparent.—K. 
WINSLOW, JR. 

4. I believe the employee in the aver- 
age bank must be relied upon to do the 
major part of good public relations when 
measured in terms of volume. However, 
no employee-program will have the prop- 











er effectiveness unless officers first set 


the example and adhere rigidly to the 
general theme of the bank’s public rela- 
tions program.—CLAUDE L. STOUT. 

5. Prompt and efficient service at the 
teller’s window is naturally the first 
consideration in any public relations pro- 
gram, but the difference between slap- 
ping a passbook on the counter in return 
ing it to a customer, or handing it to 
him with a pleasant expression and a 
cordial ‘‘thank you’’ is the difference 
between a poor job and a good one.— 
RAY A. ILG. 


Purchasing 


Jottings From The Bankers Secretary's 
Notebook 


On page 330, July, 1941 issue 
Light Weight Portfolios 
Vanishing Patch 
Pencil-Pointed Pen 
Streamlined Wastebasket 
Air Dryer 

On page 376, August, 1941 issue 
Auxiliary Table 
Currency Omnibus 
Report Covers 
Transparent Desk Pad 

On page 412, September, 1941 issue 
10-Key Subtractor 
Streamlined Pen 
Card Protection 
Mailing Booklet 

On page 476, October, 1941 issue 
Desk Pad 
Machine Desk 
Finger Pad 
Thrift And Defense 

On page 508, November, 1941 issue 
Record Rack 
Improved Eraser 
Defense Bank 
Storage Cabinet 
Gift Catalog 
Key Rack 
Carbon Ribbon Typewriter 
Form Catalog 

On page 568, December, 1941 issue 
New Communicator 
Plastic Binder 
Air Mail Labels 
Copyholder Lamp 
Gift Pen Sets 


Service Charge 
Every Account Analyzed 


On page 541, December, 1941 issue 


FIVE FEATURES OF THE 100% 
ANALYSIS PLAN 


1. It now requires no more time to 
analyze 6,700 accounts than was form- 
erly required to analyze 800 business 
accounts and apply the measured charge 
to the others. 

2. This work is facilitated by three 
tables and the ledger stub. 

3. An account analysis record is kept 
on a ecard which serves for two years. 
It is used by the eredit and the new 
business departments. 

4. The statement of 
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credits and 
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charges which is delivered with each 
statement of account enables a_ cus- 
tomer to understand the reason for each 
item. 

5. A folder explaining the charges and 
credits is provided each customer so 
that he can determine a procedure by 
which he ean reduce his charges. 


Fees Are Important In Today’s 
Earnings 
On page 445, October, 1941 issue 
TYPES OF FEES COLLECTED 
BY BANKS 
1. Minimum balance charge 
2. Activity charge 
3. Analysis charge 
4. Special accounts 
5. Collection charges 
6. Vault rentals 
7. Travelers checks 
8. Cashiers checks 
9. Money orders 
10. Trust department fees 
11. Bank building and 
estate rentals 
12. Handling charges on loans 
13. Property management 
14. Other income 
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Storage of Records 


What The Laws Say About Keeping 
Old Records 
On page 548, December, 1941 issue 
SUMMARY OF LEGAL REQUIRE 
MENTS RESPECTING BANK 
RECORDS 


1. Only one state, South Dakota, re- 
quires banks to keep records as long as 
20 years. 

2. Pennsylvania law specifies seven 
years, 

3. Missouri, New York, Ohio, and 
West Virginia laws specify six years. 

4. Georgia, North Carolina, Okla 
homa specify five years. 

5. The other states have no law re 
ferring specifically to the 
banks. 

6. The Federal laws (which control 
the District of Columbia) and the laws 
of North Carolina, under the statute of 
limitations, state that notes and written 
contracts must be kept three years. 

7. The laws of California and Texas 
specify four years for notes and written 
contracts. 

8. Five years is the requirement in 
Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Neb 
raska, Oklahoma, and Virginia. 

9. Many banks keep all records at 
least two years longer than required by 
the statutes of limitations or by specific 
laws of the state. 

10. Many banks, however, have made 
lists of their own based upon their own 
experience rather than upon the require- 
ments of law. 
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We Use Drawer Files For Old Records 
On page 456, October, 1941 issue 
HOW THE FILES WERE IMPROVED 


1. Old records which had been kept 
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in packages were filed in inexpensive 
metal drawer files. 

2. A schedule of the length of time 
each record was to be kept was made 
and followed. (The schedule ineludes 138 
kinds of documents and is published on 
page 457 of the October, 1941 issue.) 


We Carefully Store Records 
On page 364, August, 1941 issue 


THE PROGRAM OF RECORD 
STORAGE 


1. The officers periodically study the 
record storage needs. 


2. An officer must approve the action 


whenever records are to be stored. 

3. An arehives schedule is used as a 
basis for filing and destroying. 

4. Loans are studied to discover legal 
requirements (if any) for the retention 
of records. 
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Want Samples? 


If you want samples of some of 
the forms pictured and described in 
Bankers Monthly, send enough 
money with your request to recom- 
pense the bank for the forms and 
its officers’ time in sending them. 


| sor: requires production and more production on farms as well 
as in factories. More milk, cheese, poultry, eggs, and hogs. These 
mean increased acreages of hay, legumes and pastures which may 
require important shifts from other crops. Many farmers are producing 
Food for Freedom and soundly financing its production through 
local lending institutions which rediscount such loans with a Federal 
intermediate credit bank. City dollars, invested in Federal intermediate 
credit bank debentures by means of which such rediscounts are financed, 
thereby go to work on the farm. City dollars, protected by more than 
18 years of experience in lending by the Federal intermediate credit 
banks, thus contribute to the strengthening of our national defense. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
WICHITA, KAN. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Further information regarding the Debentures may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. _ 
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Volume 9 


Finance Of Socialism in Germany 

Much interest has been taken by 
thinkers on social science subjects, 
and by social and political econo- 
mists in general, as to the working 
of the Government insurance in 
Germany against sickness and con- 
sequent absence from work and loss 
of wages. The sick and disabled 
have been cared for within the 
lines of the Act, but the much- 
talked-of insurance against incur- 
able and old age, say after seventy, 
is a more difficult matter, for it is 
seen now what should have been 
seen before, that all may not be 
able to pay the insurance yearly 
premium, no matter how econom- 
ical, and hence that there is in- 
equality, and discontent must 
follow. The great trouble in all 
these hot-house efforts to supplant 
individual relative and providen- 
tial law, is that equity is impos- 
sible, and without equity nowadays, 
no scheme of this kind can last, 
and the care of the very aged must 
remain in. old hands, relatives, 
and trades unions. 


JANUARY, 1892 
Supervision Of National Banks 

The leading idea of the Comp- 
troller’s bureau is preventive, not 
penal. As Secretary Foster said, 
“To save banks and not to wreck 
them.” We would add, also, to save 
men, honorable men, in the busi- 
ness of banking. With reference to 
the winding up of National banks, 
the success has been extraordinary. 
In the last five years the net divi- 
dends have been 90.65 and the ex- 
penses only 4 per cent. 


JANUARY, 1892 
Money 
The general ease in money all 
over the country is beyond prece- 
dent, and seems likely to continue, 
as prices do not seem to go up and 
absorb the immense additions of 
.fiat paper the Federal mill is mak- 
ing to the present redundant cur- 
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rency. But a demand must come 
ere long. Money is something that 
won’t remain idle. 


JANUARY, 1892 

The figures from every reserve 
center indicate plethoric reserves, 
and the late quarterly National 
bank statements indicate that the 
banks still think crop moving is 
likely to deplete them severely at 
any time, as if it were yet only 
August or September. Rates of in- 
terest, at inland points, keep up to 
a good paying point, and in the 
East are very good too. There is 
every inducement to ‘borrow, for 
good marks can make good terms, 
and on fixed time, so as not to be 
cornered. 


JANUARY, 1892 
With an immense surplus, and 
an ever-growing trade, the metrop- 
olis has a powerful position in the 
Union and the monetary world 
generally, and her prestige must 
increase. 


JANUARY, 1892 

Foreign exchange has been very 
low, but does not bring gold; but 
rather cheaper merchandise is 
balancing the international ac- 
count. Our exports, of all that we 
desire to export in our commercial 
policy as a nation, are going out at 
a tremendous rate, and will give us 
those things in abundance we can 
not raise or make for ourselves. 
The situation in Europe, including 
England, is quite easy. Speculation 
is as quiet as if it were dead. 


JANUARY, 1892 
Railroad Building 

Track laid last year, 4,160 miles; 
only 72 per cent of that of 1890, 
and only one-third of that of 1887. 
Railroad building is decreasing be- 
cause destructive legislatures make 
votes and political capital by 
attacking them, and doing their 
best to ruin them. The great trunk 
lines are in status quo. Neither 
have the railroads built rolling 


stock on speculation for a double 
crop, in the face of hostile legisla- 
tion, Federal and State. If any 
honorable protection and treatment 
could be looked for to railroad 
property, we might have 10,000 
miles added in this present year of 
1892; for they are wanted, if not 
broad gauge, at least narrow gauge, 
to make up for the want of stone 
roads the farmers will never con- 
struct. 


JANUARY, 1892 
A Gas-Pipe Savings Bank 

The tight times, now gone for 
good, led to much locking up of 
money, and currency, but to put 
a large sum into a gas-pipe and 
solder it at both ends is an Indiana 
contrivance that shows where the 
money goes at times! 


JANUARY, 1892 

The Responsibilities Of Bank Directors 

The President will probably 
recommend some change in the 
Bank act, by which directors will 
be held to some responsibility for 
subordinates, and all officers, for 
matters that it is clearly the duty 
of directors to know, examine, and 
control. The law of their responsi- 
bility is so loose now, that some 
ex-officio onus should be imposed. 
Their names and stock invite de- 
posits and they reap the profit. If 
the money is wasted by the other 
officials (a rare thing by the way), 
their responsibility thus created ex- 
officio cannot be honestly thrown 
over on others by a want of knowl- 
edge, as it is now, and that slight 
improvement in the law will meet 
the just clamor abroad in the land. 


JANUARY, 1892 

A very interesting part of the 
exercises of the late session of the 
American’ Bankers’ Association, 
had reference to the promotion of 
the much-needed schools for the 
preparation of young men for posi- 
tions of money trust, and the han- 
dling of money and credit and 
finance in the various lines of life 
in which this knowledge is ex- 
ercised, with all the responsibilities 
that attach. Coming in contact, by 
our ubiquitous exchanges, maga- 
zines, etc., with defalcation, and 
adding the writer’s own observa- 
tion of failures to meet require- 
ments by reason of improper 
training at the right age, and often 
no training at all, and the loss and 
distress following it, it is evident 
that something must be done to 
abate the disgrace to our country, 
now on constant exhibition in the 
press of the United States, of cases 
in all the circles of church and 
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social connection in the best 


planes of society! 


JANUARY, 1892 
The Fifty-Second Congress 

The present congress, to convene 
in a few days, has many and very 
important duties before it; more 
in number than the people can 
reasonably expect the members to 
take up at this session; but the 
following are imperative, and 
should command immediate atten- 
tion: 

The repeal of the bank-circula- 
tion tax, on national and state 
alike. y 

The amendment of the Bank Act, 
so as to allow banks to issue notes 
up to the part, or face value of the 
United States bonds, deposited with 
the United States Treasury, or to 
be deposited. 

Also, to amend the Act, so as to 
give the comptroller full power of 
business; say, banking inspection, 
so as to remedy the present imper- 
fection of the law in this important 
respect. 


JANUARY, 1892 


The Important Silver Question 

It is beyond doubt that the appar- 
ent determination of millions of 
voters to force this country over to 
a silver basis, is injuring business 
and contracting trade and enter- 
prise generally, with depression of 
the prices of interest-bearing secu- 
rities and stocks. A wise compromise 
might be suggested to Congress at 
its next meeting. Repeal the present 
purchase storage and paper bill, 
and grant free coinage of silver, for 
home product only, the raw silver 
to be paid for in silver dollars and 
the profit on coinage to go to the 
general good of the people, as at 
present. Or retain the Act of 1890 
for the present, but stop the storage 
of silver and issue of paper, and 
purchase home-produced _ silver 
only, and pay for it in standard dol- 
lars. 


JANUARY, 1892 


Real Estate loans should be made 
by capitalists individually or incor- 
porated to attend to that business, 
or by building societies. 


JANUARY, 1892 


Russia’s Financial Distress 

The last autocratic monarchy is 
sorely pressed for money. The Czar 
of Russia has again been snubbed 
financially in Germany. This was 
France’s opportunity, and Paris 
bankers will furnish Russia with 
funds for her present needs. It has 
proved well for Russia in this in- 
stance that France hates Germany. 
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RESOLVE 


to Use the Best in 1942 
Rand McNally 


BANK SYSTEMS 


Resalve now to use Rand MNally Bank Sys- 


tems in 1942—the popular systems created by 


a bank-minded organization that has been 


serving banks for over 69 years. They are 


designed and produced by men intimately 


familiar with bank problems and procedures. 


They increase bank efficiency by saving time, 


money, and labor, and they offer your cus- 


tomers new conveniences and services. 


The trend 


is definitely toward Rand 


MSNally Bank Systems. Scores of banks are 


adopting them. Let our representative in your 


banking district show you why. 


RAND MSNALLY. 


& COMPANY + Systems Division 


Chicago 
536 S. Clark St. 


U. S. Supreme Court Business 
Law Decisions, 1940-1941 


Published by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., 214 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 248 pages, paper bound, 
price $1.00. 


For those who wish to keep in ~ 


touch with the activities of the 
Supreme Court in order to note the 
trend in legal interpretation, this 
book will be of great help. 

It includes the decisions handed 
down by the United States Supreme 
Court during the period of October, 
1940 to June, 1941, which is known 
as the October Term-1940, but 


NEW YORK 
111 Eighth Ave. 


San Francisco 
559 Mission St. 


only those decisions having to do 
with business other than taxation. 


The personnel officer of a New 
York bank recently made the state- 
ment, “There is a scarcity in initia- 
tive among bank employees, and we 
pay according to the scarcity.” 


An important question to ask 
regarding each purchase is: “Is the 
quality good enough for the use to 
which it will be put; or, is the 
quality more expensive than is 
needed for the job?” 
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Van Vleck Succeeds Callaway 
At Guaranty Trust 


Eugene W. Stetson, president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, has announced that 
Merrel P. Callaway will retire as 
vice president and head of the 
Company’s Fiduciary Department, 
effective January 1, 1942. Mr. 
Callaway, who has been associated 
with the Guaranty since 1919, will 
continue in the service of the Com- 
pany as chairman of the Trust In- 
vestment Committee of the Board 
of Directors, and in a general ad- 
visory capacity to the bank. 

The designation of A. Nye Van 
Vleck, vice president, as head of 
the Fiduciary Department to suc- 
ceed Mr. Callaway, was announced 
at the same time. 

Mr. Callaway is widely known 
in the fiduciary field, and has long 
been active in trust organizations 
aside from his duties with his own 
institution. He served as vice presi- 
dent of the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers Association in 
1934-35, and as its president in 
1935-36. He was one of the organ- 
izers of the Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association of New York City, and 
served as its vice president in 1923 
and president in 1924 and 1925. 

Mr. Van Vleck has been associ- 
ated with the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany in fiduciary work since 1919. 
He became assistant trust officer in 
1923, personal trust officer in 1927, 
and was appointed a vice president 
in 1936. Born in Washington, D. C., 
he obtained his law degree from 
George Washington University, 
and engaged in general practice in 
Washington as a partner in the firm 
of Williamson & Van Vleck. He 
served as a lieutenant in the army 
during the World War I, and after 
the armistice was with the Govern- 
ment office of the Director of 
Finance for a year before joining 
the Guaranty Trust Company. 


City Bank Farmers Trust 
Promotes 


The City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 
of New York City has announced 
the advancement of Arthur K. 
Davis from assistant trust officer to 
trust officer, and G. Warfield 
Hobbs, III., from assistant secre- 
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tary to assistant vice president. 

Mr. Davis has been with the 
Trust Company for 31 years, and 
has been an assistant trust officer 
since 1928. Mr. Hobbs joined the 
National City organization in 1928, 
and was made an assistant secre- 
tary 10 years later. 


Everett Joins Security Trust, 
Rochester 


On December 1, George O. Ever- 
ett resigned his position as assistant 
vice president of the First Bank 
and Trust Co. of Utica, New York, 
and joined the Security Trust Co. 
of Rochester, N. Y., as public rela- 
tions manager. 

Mr. Everett was F.A.A. president 
in 1938, and is, at the present time, 
a member of the Association’s 
senior advisory council. In 1931, he 
became advertising manager of the 
Citizens Trust Co. of Utica, and 
when the First Bank and Trust Co. 
subsequently took over that insti- 
tution, he was made assistant vice 
president in charge of business 
development. 

Throughout his career, in addi- 
tion to his F.A.A. interests, he has 
devoted himself to the public rela- 
tions activities of the A.I.B., the 
New York State Association, and 
the A.B.A. 


Lademan Heads Civic Group 


Joseph U. Lademan, vice presi- 
dent of the First Wisconsin Nation- 
al Bank of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
is the newly elected president of 
the Milwaukee Auditorium Com- 
pany. 


Howell Sells Christmas Seals 


Alfred C. Howell, vice president 
of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York City was selected to head the 
bankers division of the sponsoring 
committee for the annual Christ- 
mas Seal Drive for the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion. 

Other members of the bankers’ 
sub-committee were: Benjamin J. 
Buttenweiser of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; 
Frank K. Houston, president of the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Co.; 
Richard W. Lawrence, president of 





the Bankers Commercial Corp.; 
Alfred Shriver, vice president of 
Morgan Stanley & Co.; F. M. 
Stanton, vice president of the First 
Boston Corp.; and Benjamin Strong, 
vice president of the United States 
Trust Co. 

The sale extended from the last 
week in November to the day 
before Christmas, and the commit- 
tee reports that the Bankers’ Divi- 
sion went “over the top” with an 
excellent showing. 


Strott Advances In 
Fidelity Trust 


R. Howard Strott formerly assis- 
tant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the Fidelity Trust Co. of 
Baltimore, Maryland, was advanced 
to the post of secretary-treasurer 
of that institution on December 4, 
succeeding the late Adam G. 
Snyder, Jr. Mr. Strott has been 
with the company for about 31 
years. 


Swift Directs Charity Drive 


Archie D. Swift, president of the 
Central Penn National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was the head of the 
Public Employees Department of 
the 1942 United Charities Cam- 
paign in that city. The activities of 
Mr. Swift’s department reached 
some 80,000 federal, state, county, 
and city employees in the campaign 
area. 


Hoyt Joins Colonial Trust 


The Colonial Trust Co. of New 
York City has announced the ap- 
pointment of Chester W. Hoyt as 
comptroller. Mr. Hoyt was comp- 
troller of the State Bank at Albany 
for a number of years, and more 
recently has been in charge of the 
bank analysis department for the 
Tood Co., Inc. 


Alexander Helps Crippled 
Children 


Vance J. Alexander, president of 
the Union Planters National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Memphis, Tenn., 
has recently been named to the 
presidency of the Shelby County 
Chapter of the Tennessee Society 
for Crippled Children. 
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McHannan In Cleveland 
Seal Drive 


J. C. McHannan, chairman of the 
board, Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio, served as treas- 
urer for the committee directing 
the sale of Anti-Tuberculosis 
League Christmas seals in that 
city. 


Dunlap C. Clark Does Splendid 
Job As Chairman Of 
Membership Committee 


Between August 31, ‘1937 and 
August 31, 1941, the period during 
which Dunlap C. Clark, president 
of the American National Bank, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, was chair- 
man of the membership committee 
of the A.B.A., membership was in- 
creased from 12,874 to 14,008. 

The percentage of eligible mem- 
bers was increased from 72.98% to 
82.274%. Nine states now have 
100% membership. But there are 
still 3,018 eligible banks which 
have not yet joined the Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Clark increased the member- 
ship in his own state, Michigan, 
from 64.3% to 90.5%. He raised 
the percentage in other states in a 
most remarkable way. When he 
began, there were 27 states with 
membership percentages below 80, 
and on August 31, 1941, there were 
only two states with percentages 
below 70, and 35 states having 
80% or above. 

As a result of his splendid work, 
the income of the American 
Bankers Association has been in- 
creased by $75,993.15. That is the 
difference in the membership fees 
between the period closing August 
31, 1934 and August 31, 1941. 

Mr. Clark states in his report 
that the increase in membership is 
the result of the efforts of the 61 
bankers who accepted the respon- 
sibility as members of the member- 
ship committee, and A.B.A. state 
vice presidents. 

The membership now includes 
91 A.I.B. chapters, 55 state secre- 
taries, 880 savings banks, 1,078 
trust companies, 64 private banks, 
6,645 state banks, and 5,195 na- 
tienal banks. 


Kelly Serves Community 


Carlos D. Kelly, vice president of 
the Fidelity Union Trust Co. of 
Newark, N. J., has been elected to 
membership on the board of trus- 
tees of the Essex County Legal Aid 
Association. 
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Investment-Wise Bankers 


Depend on the 
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Chicago Journal of Commerce 


%& As Now Quoted In This DAILY Newspaper Of 
Finance And Business . . . OVER-THE-COUNTER 
MARKETS Are More Accurate Than Those Appearing 
In Any Other Publication! 


Quotations in this department appear daily except 
insular issues which appear Tuesday and Thursday; foreign 
dollar bonds, Tuesday and Friday; local municipals, Wed- 
nesday; and equipment trust notes, Monday, Wednesday 


and Friday. 


All quotations are supplied by the National Associa- 
tion of Security Dealers, Inc., unless otherwise stated. 


OVER-THE-COUNTER MARKETS 
QUOTED DAILY 


INDUSTRIALS 
INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 


INSURANCE STOCKS 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 
FARM LOAN BONDS 


WHEN ISSUED RAILS 


PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES-—(Management and Fixed Group). 


BANK STOCKS—(Chicago—New York—Other Banks). 
LOCAL TRACTION ISSUES 


For complete accurate business and financial news and quotations, 
and security quotations on all principal exchanges, DAILY . . . use 
the dependable source other Bankers use— 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL 


Per Subscription, On The Annual Basis....$17.00 


12 EAST GRAND AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ST , 


Cronin Made Vice President 


The board of directors of the 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. of 
New York City, recently announced 
the promotion of William L. 
Cronin, formerly assistant vice 
president to a vice presidency. 


Norfleet Presides At “Y" Meet 


Charles M. Norfleet, president of 
the First National Bank of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., presided over the 
semi-annual meeting of the Inter- 
state Committee held recently at 
Kannapolis, N. C. 


Club Elects Gordon 


Lewis F. Gordon, public relations 
officer of the Citizens and Southern 
National Bank of Atlanta, Georgia, 
has been elected vice president of 
the Atlanta Sales Exeeutive Club 
for the coming year. 


A Florida cashier watched his 
tellers for two or three days, and 
made notes of the amount of time 
each one stood in his cage with 
nothing to do. He then planned a 
rearrangement of work which re- 
sulted in no idle minutes. 
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New Banks 
New Branches 





Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 
Through Merger or Consolidation 
Through Conversion 

Total discontinued 





Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 
Through Merger or Consolidation 

Total discontinued 


Head Offices 
Branches 


ALABAMA 
Prichard 


Prichard National Bank......... 61-568 
(Capital $100,000. E. B. Peebles, Presi- 
dent, J. F. Lyle, Cashier. Charter issued 
October 25, 1941) 


ARKANSAS 
West Memphis 
Merchants & Planters Bank... .81-743 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. 
Luther Wallin, President, R. E. Rob- 
ertson, Cashier, To open about Sep- 
tember 15, 1941) 


CALIFORNIA 
Lakewood Village 
—,  . S| | eee ere 90-1404 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus 25,000. 
Ralph H. Clock, President, W. M. 


Parker, Cashier. Expect to open for 
business in December 1941) 

Los Angeles 
Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association, Seaboard Be 4 
(Discontinued on September 6, 1941 
and business transferred to Los An- 
geles Main Office) 

Los Angeles 
California Bank City Market Office 
of Los Angeles, 863 South San Pedro 
Street 
(Change in location of California 
Bank, City Market Office of Los An- 
geles, 1105 South San Pedro Street. 
Effective October 4, 1941) 

March Field 
Citizens National Trust & Savings 
a March Field Branch of River- 

Psst cbnonehhs dbaker eee eh bb da uees.c 

(R. E. Denney, Manager and Assistant 
Cashier. Opened August 12, 1941) 


DELAWARE 

Newport 
St. Georges Trust Company....... 62-71 
(Change in location of St. Georges 
Trust Company, St. Georges. Head of- 
fice moved to Newport, September 5, 
1941 and is maintaining a temporary 
depository at St. Georges. Capital 
$50,000, Surplus and Profits $75,000. 
Harry L. Gray, President, Wm. B. 
Crompton, Cashier) 

St. Georges 
St. Georges Trust Company...... 62-71 
(Head office moved to Newport, Sep- 
tember 5, 1941 and a temporary de- 
pository is being maintained at St. 
Georges) 

St. Georges 
St. Georges Trust Company......... 
(Temporary Depository of St. Georges 
Trust Company of Newport which 
moved from St. Georges to Newport) 
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Changes since Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory, Final 1941 Edition 


«istered are eaieae State 2 
capelates National 3; State 5 









NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


ssee National 3; State 23; Private 2...... 
Sersuaee PONG, (DORNER TE. ws ccenccccecan 






BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
ere. National 3; State 2 






CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 
eres National 3; State 6 
tea National 1; State 3 





FLORIDA 
Belle Glade 
Florida National Bank at _ Belle 
OO. Ztcdn ccs sedansmecadsd 00 63-543 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. 


Leonard A. Usina, President, Milton 
L. Campbell, Cashier. Charter issued 
September 18, 1941) 

Jacksonville 


*The Southside Bank of Jacksonville, 
T7868 TIOMSFICKS AVO...6 3 ci dsc scenes 63-544 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $20,000. 


Frank Sherman, President, J. M. Ed- 


son, Cashier. Will open January 2, 
1942) 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
*The Bank of Atlanta, 434-37 Moreland 
i eT ee ee tee ere 64-24 


Capital $100,000. Carl N. Davie, Presi- 
dent, E. J. Striplin, Cashier. Opened 
December 1, 1941) 
La Grange 

La Grange Banking Company. .64-1202 
(Capital $50,000. Surplus and Profits 
$12,000. A. E. Mallory, President, N. R. 
Henderson, Cashier. Opened Septem- 
ber 15, 1941) 


Mansfield 
Loyd Banking Company (Private Bank 
—not Incorporated)............ 64-1204 


(W. D. Loyd, President and Cashier) 
Nashville 
*Rogers-Howard Banking Company 
(Private Bank—not Ine.)...... 64-1205 
(Capital $7,000. S. A. Rogers, President, 
P. L. Howard, Cashier. Opened Novem- 
ber 5, 1941) 


Royston 
Commercial Exchange Bank (Private 
Bank—not Incorporated........ 64-1165 


(Liquidated as of August 30, 1941) 
Royston 
Tri-County Bank of Royston. ..64-1165 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Hoke 
McConnell, President, M. Turner, 
Cashier. Opened September 1, 1941. 
Succeeded Commercial Exchange Bank 
Private Bank—not Incorporated) 


ILLINOIS 
Auburn 
State Bank of Auburn......... 70-2160 
(Capital: Common $25,000, Preferred 
$5,000, Surplus $1,250. L. T. Graham, 
President, Kimber Lane, Cashier. 
Chicago 
First National Bank of muelowees 
(Retiring from business. Reported 
August 20, 1941) 
Cissna Park 
Cissna Park State Bank....... 70-1226 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10.000. D. A. Frederick, President, A. 





Banks not previously reported indicated by an * 





BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 

aasien BS iy OS eae re errr res y 
(eee Co By ee men ee eee eee eer ee TE 
“exes RR GS Rr ee ee eee a 
saicereee National 2; ........ Private 1; Other Institutions 2..................Total 5 
plats National 10; State 21; Private 2; Other Institutions 2..................Total 35 





Total 2 
OMENS Robe RENEE ease ae eH Total 8 


PCR CG CMR ORR CRA Total 9 





O. Bauer, Cashier. Change in title and 
location of the Clarence State Bank, 
Clarence, October 20, 1941) 

Clarence 


Clarence State Bank........... 70-1226 
(Changed title and location to Cissna 
Park State Bank, Cissna Park, October 
20, 1941) 

Fairmount 
Porterfield’s State Bank......... 70-932 


(Changed title to Sidell State Bank 
— to Sidell, September 15, 
4 

Farmer City 
Farmer City State Bank..... 70-2159 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Harry 
Cc. Gring, President, E. R. Rinehart, 
Cashier. To open November 1, 1941) 

Gibson City 
First National Bank in Gibson City 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$27,000. L. E. Phillips, President, John 
E. Wilson, Vice President and Cashier. 
Change in title and location of First 
National Bank of Piper City, Piper 
City, September 2, 1941) 

Gibson City 
First National Bank of Gibson. .70-640 
(Assets purchased and deposit liabil- 
ities assumed by First National Bank 
in Gibson City which was a change in 
title and location of First National 
Bank of Piper City, Piper City, Sep- 
tember 2, 1941) 

Goodwine 

Farmers State Bank.......... 70-1323 
(In liquidation. Reported by bank 
October 27, 1941) 

Grayslake 

*First State Bank of Grayslake.70-2161 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$15,000. R. J. Dwyer, President, J. H. 
Clendenin, Cashier. Opened December 
15, 1941) 

Johnsonville 
Johnsonville State Bank...... 70-1829 
(In liquidation September 22, 1941) 

Milledgeville 

*Milledgeville State Bank....... 70-2162 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. A. H. Wagner, President, Al- 
bert R. Anderson, Cashier. To open 
January 2, 1942) 

Piasa 
mes . OE DORR ca cen scce csced 70-1816 
(In process of liquidation. All de- 


posits paid. Reported October 4, 
1941) 
Piper City 

First National Bank of Piper 


City 
o ghtd RASEARSASON CDAD CoRR OS OEE Se 70-999 
(Changed title and location to First 
National Bank in Gibson City, Gibson 
City. September 2, 1941) 
Sidell 
BERGE GRGOS TOME. cs acess cvcnse 70-932 
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(Parker W. Bennett, President, Wil- Branch of Hancock.......cccece 74-120 New York City (Borough of Bronx) 




















































































fred Hickman, Cashier. Change in title (Head Office and branch entered volun- Macy’s Bank, Metropolitan and Wood 
and location of Porterfield’s State tary liquidation at close of business Aves., Branch of Macy’s Bank, Bor- 
Bank, Fairmount, September 15, 1941) November 8, 1941. Ironwood branch ough of Manhattan............. 1-678 
succeeded by National Metals Bank of (Opened October 13, 1941) 
INDIANA Ironwood) New York City 
h Ironwood The Public National Bank and Trust 
——— h 8t Bank 7 8 National Metals Bank of Ironwood COMME. cnccccduansadasaes -127 
Falmout ate Bank.......... S7Iee = eg kao eb awa dan abe eamaaad a8 wade 74-120 (Moved from 76 Williams St. to 35-41 
(Going into voluntary liquidation and (Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits Broad St., October 6, 1941) 
dissolution November 26, 1941) $25,000. W. G. Peterson, President, Geo. North Beach 
Indianapolis S. Henry, Cashier. Opened November Empire Trust Company, La Guests 
Marion County State Bank...... 20-66 10, 1941. Succeeds National Metals RIPEARE | Clin xi cccdetwnsdenaeds 
(Absorbed by Fidelity Trust Company, Bank of Hancock, Ironwood Branch of (William Sharman, Manager. Opened 
October 4, 1941) Hancock) September 9, 1941) (Previously re- 
Kalamazoo ported at Jackson Heights) 
IOWA *Industrial State Bank ........... 74-47 * Nunda 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits Peter De Puy’s Banking House (Pri- 
Independence 2-2190 $85,000. Chas. J. Monroe, President, Se encesendeneaqse 
Security State Bank. peek ase 4 ‘= om Lewis A. Campbell, Cashier. Conver- (Converted to a state bank under title 
or yes Surplus i teen sion of Kalamazoo Industrial Bank of Peter De Puy State Bank, August 
oreo P } el To. Geum Gate- (Industrial Bank) November 26 1941) oc 
: - Kalamazoo s 
ber 1, 1941) m , i ” Peter De Puy State Bank....... 50-628 
*Kalamazoo Industrial Bank (Indus (Capital: Common $25,000, Debenture 
KANSAS (Converted to a state bank under title Bonds $20,000, Surplus $17,000. Perry 
: of Industrial State Bank, November J. De Puy, President, Earl E. De eo 
ont State Bank 83-1207 26, 1941 = = ee ~—os of in we A 
armers State Dank. ......+++- Ping any e n ™ 
(Merged with Home State Bank, Lewis Keego Harbor haneet ts. 1941) late ™ 
at close of business October 25, 1941) pn ta BS yeaa State Bank, ores Rochester 
a ee oe! eee * *Genesee Valley Trust Company, Valley . 
First National Bank......... .-83-149 Ce See Cones Ce las 8008 MEE: MNES BR satis cctconeel 
a vg BoP = an on be of . Herbert L. Gaylord, Manager. Author- 
Pe, ome State bank on October <0, MINNESOTA ized to operate after October 17, 1941. 
atin Hokah St, George (ote, Staten Istand) i 
NM sod os > | 83-149 Union State TAR. .6s.ccccecs . 15-793 ank of the Manhattan Co., St. George 
(capital $30,000, Surplus ‘and’ Profits (Voluntary liquidation completed. Branch, 28 Bay St......... setae 
$19,750. H. W. Wilson, President, A. D. Reported October 1, 1941) (Taken over by Staten Island Na- 
Ingels, Cashier. Conversion of First tional Bank & Trust Co., Port Rich- 
Nani 8, | Bank on October 25, 1941) MISSOURI mond and _ consolidated with their 
Ber ona a ee ee Tompkinsville Office which then moved 
* ore geese Bask 83-1147 ork —“- c F — ‘ to St. George, at close of business 
rm ~~ Ae won PETAR tet ly ne an o Fort Leonard Wood August 30, 1941) 
Mes oh » * T aa 4 1941) cette soe cee esate cesses seas es 80-1813 §t. George (Sta. Staten Island) 
— Celiden Wittaa S Readies Cena, | See eas oP Bae Sie 
an ‘ . ’ . on, § . o., St. eorge ce 0 ort ch- 
“mate Book ot Cee . Tap o> Opened December 8, 1941) Ga. cact enka, .1-460 
¢ oo 7 =. eo te : . (Change in location of Staten Island 
accepted after December 6, 1s wees MONTANA National Bank & Trust Co., Tomp- 
—— 8 Bank 83-1199 Fairview z kinsville Office of Port Richmond, as 
Merriam tate pas eseese “ = Fairview Bank...........200:- 93-522 of August 30, 1941, after taking over 
(Will move to ssion an 6. aaee (Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits the St. George Branch of the Bank of 
title to Mission State Bank, October $7,000. Duncan Noyes, President, Leo the Manhattan Company) 
25. 1941) J. Lukanitsch Cashier. Opened Decem- Tompkinsville 
ree State Bank 83-1199 ber 6, 1941) sates iatané yeatienel Bonk & qrest 
tose eceees e ‘o., Tompkinsville ce of Por ch- 
(Will be a change in title and loca- NEBRASKA a Pere cs alec brain al a 
Gen of Lag hrm a iy Merriam. ‘Thayer ; (Moved to St. George, August 30, 1941, 
seve Onteher 5, ) i ere 76-888 after taking over the St. George 
nell State Bank 83-695 (Discontinued receiving deposits. Now Branch of the Bank of the Manhat- 
(Completed liquidation as of a in process of voluntary liquidation. Re- ver Company) 
ber 1, 1941. Paying all depositors in ported December 12, 1941) *The Manufacturers National Bank of 
full) NEVADA Troy, Broadway Office................ 
Boulder City Geo. F. Barrett, Assistant Vice Presi- 
KENTUCKY Bank of Nevada, Branch of Las Vegas dent. Opened November 1, 1941. Sus-- 
aeeneem  #$-§ 44- . § §. <  :- 5  ¢:6ei6 eevee @ 6. a ae.66 sBs «hae wee ee Oe 94-66 ceeded The Troy Trust Company) 
"Bank of Ceruleam. .. 222.6000 73-464 (Opened November 15, 1941) Troy 6 
(Went into liquidation December 10, Las Vegas *Troy Trust Company...... sen eee 50-67 
1941 and placed its affairs in the hands 8 eee 94-65 (Assets acquired and deposit liabilities 
I 
of the State Banking Department) (Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. W. EB. assumed by Manufacturers National 
Ferron, President. Opened November Bank on November 1, 1941 and an office 
LOUISIANA 15, 1941) known as Broadway Office is now be- 
—— ing operated by the Manufacturers 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, NEW YORK aa Beak fm Ms sens) 
Office of Hammond............. 84-442 Au Sable Forks 
(H. H. Starns, Manager. To open about Bank of Au Sable Forks.......50-655 Per ee & srent Company, Bea 
N at 508-10 OOOMOE Whig. dina cccacexan 
ovember 15, 1941) (Taken over by Plattsburg National (Change in location of First Bank & 
Bank & Trust Company, Plattsburg, Trust Company, Branch at 443-5 
MICHIGAN = es beens operated as Bleecker St. Reported October 27, 1941) 
Bellevue Au Sable Forks 
“Gomera! Nagonal Bang at Bastte creck “'plattabure  Netional Bank & Trust vancenoro" NTH CAROLINA 
ARORA ET ELIT PAB ER TES EL TF 74-469 a ee ee Guaranty Bank and Trust Company 
(M. K. Johnson, Manager. Opened No- (G. A. Dustin, Manager. Succeeded ranch o reenville.......... ~937 
vember 24, 1941. Succeeded Peoples Bank of Au Sable Forks which was oe Metres Cashier. Opened No- 
an Bank) taken over by Plattsburg National 
*Peoples State a Seer ere ee 74-469 | er My aE ee a Osnabrock NORTH DAKOTA 
ssets acquired and deposits as- Brooklyn 
sumed by Central National Bank at Brooklyn Trust Company, Office at Osnabrock Exchange, Paying and Re- 
Battle Creek, Battle Creek on Novem- 618 Brighton Beach Avenue......... bat oy B ene me Sone First State 
ber 22, 1941 and a branch is being (Change in location of Brooklyn (Opened August 15, 1941) == 
ee Avenue and Neptune Avenue. Brigh- Reynolds Paes 
. 4 *First State Bank of Buxton, Paying ’ 
Fn epegte ont Mechanics pank = eae Effective September 2, and Receiving Station of Buxton..... 
(Converted to, commercial | bank ae . 2 City Bank of New Yerk (Discontinued December 1, 2068) 
under same title, October 1, 1941 e Nationa y Bank o ew York, 
Flint ) Branch at 618 Brighton Beach Ave... s Clevelana OHIO 
scontin ; . 
a eer sae See Peak 1941) — —_ — *The pe ne Trust Company De- 
Bion oas tas aes sss access c cone nces wasanbaliin troit-65th Branch 
(Capital $260, me Fate ty ee First National Bank............. 50-733 (Consolidated with Peoples Branch. 
Homer E. Wilt, Cashier. Converted (In liquidation as of November 1, 1941) Reported December 15, 1941) 
from an industrial bank to a com- Irondequoit (Rochester P. O.) Cleveland 
mercial bank on October 1, 1941) *Lincoln-Alliance Bank and Trust Com- *The Cleveland Trust Company, Lorain- 
Hancock pany, Branch of Rochester.......... 65th Branch ..........ceeseeeeceeeess 
National Metals Bank of Hancock (Burton H. Wedel, Manager. Opened (Consolidated with Peoples Branch. 
vids codenadbadeeesehebadbeosses 74-186 December 1, 1941) Reported December 15, 1941) 
(Entered voluntary liquidation at close Morristown Dayton 
of business November 8, 1941) Frontier National Bank......... 50-804 Dayton Morris Plan Bank.......56-43 
Ironwood (In voluntary liquidation. Reported (Changed title to Peoples Bank of 
National Metals Bank of Hancock, November 12, 1941) Dayton, August 12, 1941) 
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Dayton 

Peoples Bank of Dayton 

(Change in title of Dayton Morris 
ignap Bank. Eeffctive August 12, 


OKLAHOMA 
Bethany 


The First National Bank of wee | 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$8,623. E. E. Shroyer, President, F. L. 
Davis, Cashier. Change in title and 
location of The First National Bank 
of Wheatland, August 9, 1941) 
Wheatland 

The First National Bank of Wheat- 
land . .86-916 
(Changed title and location ‘to The 
First National Bank of Bethany, Beth- 
any, August 9, 1941) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Reading 
Union National Bank 


(Taken over by Berks County Trust 
Company, September 10, 1941) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia 
The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank of South Carolina, Five Points 
_— of Charleston, 


2026 Devine 


t 
(Opened August 15, 1941) 
Dunbarton 
*Dunbarton Cash Depository....67-718 
(Went into voluntary liquidation No- 
vember 8, 1941. Paid depositors in full) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Colton 

Community Bank, Office of Hartford. 
(Wm. J. Berdahl, Manager. Opened 
August 1, 1941) 

Lake Andes 

*Commercial State Bank, 
Office of Wagner 
(A. P. Williamson, Manager. Expect to 
open on January 2, 1942) 

Onida 
The Onida Bank - 
(Capital $25,000. Surplus $5,000, Lu- 
ther Nelson, President, Arthur J. 
Owens, Cashier. Conversion of The 
Onida National Bank, September 8, 
1941) 

Onida 
The Onida National Bank 
(Converted to The Onida Bank, Sep- 
tember 8, 1941) 


Lake Andes 


TENNESSEE 
Centerville 
Farmers & Merchants Bank...87-626 
(Purchased by Security Bank & Trust 
Company, September 13, 1941) 
Chattanooga 
Commercial National Bank 
Merged with American Trust & Bank- 
ing Company, October 27, 1941) 
Dyersburg 
Dyersburg .State Bank - 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $20,000. 
H. G. Roberts, President, W. H. Fones, 
Cashier. To open September 15 to 
October 1, 1941) 


TEXAS 

Beck ville 

*Peoples State Bank of Beckville. 88-936 
(Entered voluntary liquidation at close 
of business November 29, 1941) 

Fulbright 

*Fulbright State Bank 88- 
(Closed November 13, 1941 and placed 
in the hands of the Banking Commis- 
sioner for liquidation) 


VERMONT 
Cambridge 
Sterling Trust Company, 
Johnson (Discontinued) 


Branch of 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle 

*Coolidge Mutual Savings Bank. .19-93 
(Consolidated with Washington Mu- 
tual Savings Bank, November 25, 1941 
and operated as Coolidge Branch) 

Seattle 

*Washington Mutual 


Savings Bank, 
Coolidge Branch, 


1524 Westlake Ave 


Manager. Succeeded 
Savings Bank No- 
which consolidated 

Mutual Savings 


(Harry Shelton, 
Coolidge Mutual 
vember 25, 1941 
with Washington 
Bank) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Cairo 


Farmers & Merchants Bank of Cairo 
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vcs db cee Ghaweke sane VGee a bhekane 69-440 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $62 250. H. D. 
Pepper, President, Swiger, 
Cashier. Opened August 20, 1941) 


WISCONSIN 
Chetek 


The Indianhead State Bank... .79-1093 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000. Gustave Johnson, President, 
F. A. Pattridge, Cashier. To open in 
September 1941) 
Chili 
Central State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Marshfield. Elmer J. 
ryt ig Manager. To open December 1, 
Dodgeville 
*The First National Bank of Dodge- 
ville - 
(Suspended as of November 29, 1941) 
Seneca 
The Farmers & Merchants State Beak 


(Absorbed by the Prairie City, Bank, 
Prairie du Chien, August 12, 1941, 
which bank now operates a paying 
and receiving station at Seneca) 
Seneca 
Prairie City Bank, Paying and Receiv- 
ing Station of Prairie du Chien 
(Clarence Paulson, Manager. Succeeded 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank 
which was taken over by Prairie City 
TYTh Prairie du Chien, August 12, 
41 


New Banks Reported in 
Process Of Organization 
T Indicates Press Report 


CALIFORNIA 
Burbank 
Consumers Commercial and Savings 
Bank, Magnolia Blvd. & Hollywood 
Way, Branch of Los Angeles. 
(Reported October 3, 1941) 
Camp Haan 
*Citizens National Trust and 
Bank, Military Reservation of 
Haan, Branch of Riverside. 
December 15, 1941) 
Cotati 
Bank, 


Exchange 
Rosa. 
(Application filed September 24, 1941) 
Lafayette 
Central Bank, Branch of Oakland. 
Los Angeles 
Consumers Commercial and Savings 
Bank with branches at: Vicinity At- 
lantic & Valley Blivds., Vicinity Pico 
Blvd. & Overland Ave., Vicinity Los 
Angeles Municipal Air Terminal, 43rd 
St. and Crenshaw Blvd. (known as 
Leimert Park) and Ventura Blvd. & 
Vesper Ave. (Known as Sherman 
San” Application filed August 20, 
San Gabriel 
Consumers Commercial and Savings 
Bank, Los Tunos Drive & Delmar 
Ave., Branch of Los Angeles. 
(Reported October 3, 1941) 


COLORADO 


Savings 
Camp 
(Reported 


Branch of Santa 


Denver 

*7Stockyards Bank of Denver. 
(Frank J. Denison, President. To open 

January 1, 1942) 


GEORGIA 

Broxton 
*Belger 
Bank. 
(Reported December 9, 


Banking Company, Private 


1941) 
ILLINOIS 
Leland 


State Bank of Leland. 

(Permit issued September 22, 1941) 
Pecatonica 

Bank of Pecatonica. 

(Capital $25,000, Surplus $2,500. Char- 

ter issued October 27, 1941) 


INDIANA 
North Liberty 
*Community State Bank. 
(Reported November 18, 1941) 


MAINE 
Portland 
*Canal National Bank, Branch at 
Corner of High and Congress Sts. 
(Reported December 15, 1941) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
*The Merchants National Bank of Bos- 
ton. 
(Authorized to open a branch at 513 


Soylston St. 
1941) 


Reported December 8, 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
The Michigan Bank has been author- 
ized to establish a branch at the 
corner of Gratiot and Harper Aves., 
effective November 5, 1941) 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
*Kansas City Trust Company. 
(Organized more than fifty years ago 
but for the past number of years not 
receiving deposits, will soon open as a 
bank of deposit) 


NEW YORK 

Brooklyn 

*East Brooklyn Savings Bank. 
(Application for permission to open a 
branch office at the southwest corner 
of East 18th St. and Church Ave. Filed 
December 1, 1941) 

Brooklyn 
Manufacturers Trust Company, 
branch at: 5007 Church Ave. 
(Reported October 10, 1941) 

Brooklyn 
Manufacturers Trust Company, 
branch at: 8419-8421 Fifth Ave. 
(Reported October 10, 1941) 

New York City (Borough of Bronx) 
Manufacturers Trust Company, new 
Branch at: 261-263 East 167th St. 
(Reported October 10, 1941) 

New York City 

*Manufacturers Trust Company filed ap- 
plication for permission to open a 
branch at 741 Fifth Ave. 

Spencerport 

*Genesee Valley Trust Company, 
of Rochester. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Garland 


+ The Scottish Bank, Branch of Lum- 
berton, Rockingham. 

Rockingham 
tCommercial State 
Laurel Hill. 

Rockingham 

+ The Scottish Bank, Branch of Lum- 
berton, Tarboro. 

Tarboro 
*Edgecombe 
pany. 
(J. W. 

Tarboro 

~ Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Greenville. 


new 


new 


Branch 


Bank, Branch of 


Banking & Trust Com- 


Forbes, President) 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis 
*Union Planters National Bank & Trust 
Company. 
(Authorized to open a branch at 
Thomas St. Reported December 8, 


TEXAS 


1540 
1941) 


Houston 
University State Bank. 
Organizer: L. Goldston, 2312 McClen- 
don St. 
San Juan 
*Security State Bank. 
VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 


+ Southern Bank of Norfolk, 
branch at: 116-118 West Bute St. 


FDIC Changes 


ALABAMA 
Ozark—The Bank of Ozark 


ARKANSAS 


West Memphis—Merchants and Planters 
Bank d 


new 


CALIFORNIA 
La Verne—The Farmers and Merchants 


Delete 

March Field—The Citizens National 
Trust and Savings Bank of Riverside. 
Branch of Riverside.. Add 
.- Delete 


Orange—Orange Savings Bank.. 


DELAWARE 


Delmar—The First a Bank of 
Delmar Delete 
ae 8b Com- 


*Rehoboth Beach—The Sussex Trust 
Company, Branch of Lewes..... Delete 
*St. Georges—St. Georges Trust Com- 
Delete 


FLORIDA 
genes County State 


k 
River Senctien--Gadesen County State 
Bank ..ccces Delete 
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d ap- 
en a 


ranch 


Lum- 
th of 
Lum- 


Com- 


ipany, 


Trust 


t 1540 
1941) 


anters 
. Add 


chants 
Delete 
ttional 
erside. 
,..Add 
Delete 


nk of 
Delete 
Com- 
.Add 
Trust 
Delete 
Com- 
Delete 


State 
...Add 
State 
Delete 


THLY 


GEORGIA 
a ypiborcersen: Banking = 


ILLINOIS 
Bellwood—Bellwood State Bank. .Delete 
Burnside—State Bank of Burnside... 


*Chicago—The First National Bank of 
Englewood 
*Cissna Park—Cissna Park State Bank 


*Clarence—Clarence State 

Fairmount—Porterfield’s 
of Fairmount 

*Farmer City—Farmer City State 


Bank... 
State 


Delete 
Bank 


Bank 


Fowler—Bank of Fowler 

Gideon City—First National Bank in 
Gibson City Add 

Gibson City—The First National Bank 
of Gibson 

*Goodwine—Farmers Bank of 
Goodwine . Delete 

La Harpe—State Bank of ‘La nore 

Melrose Park--Melrose Park National 
Bank Add 


Piasa—Bank of Piasa 

Piper City—The First National 
of Piper City 

Sidell—Sidell State Bank 


INDIANA 
*Indianapolis—The Marion County State 
Bi c Delete 


Brighton — Rubio 
Brighton 

Burt—Burt Savings Bank 

Davenport—Northwest Bank & Trust 
Company 

Independence—Security State Bank. .Add 

Ralston—Security Savings Bank, Branch 
of Scranton 

Rubio—Rubio Savings Bank 

Rubio—Rubio Savings Bank of Brighton, 
Branch of Brighton dd 

Ruthven—Ruthven State Bank 


Savings Bank 
A 


KANSAS 
Fairview—The Farmers State Bank.Add 
*Horton—The First National Bank of 
Horton 

*Horton—Home State Bank 
Lewis—The Home State Bank 
*Merriam—The Merriam State Bank 
*Mission—The Mission State Bank. .Add 
Parsons—The Exchange State Bank 


Shawnee—The Shawnee State aneiy > 


LOUISIANA 
*Kentwood—Guaranty Bank and Trust 
Company, Branch of Hammond....Add 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Lowell—Union National Bank of Lowell, 
head office and 2 branches Add 
Lowell—Union Old 


Lowell 
Bank, 


National 
head office and 2 


branches 
Delete 


MICHIGAN 
*Hancock—The National Metals Bank of 
Hancock 
*Ironwood—The National Metals Bank 
of Hancock, Branch of Hancock. Delete 
*Ironwood—National Metals Bank of 
Ironwood 
Keego Harbor—The Oakland County 
State Bank, Branch of Milford....Add 


MINNESOTA 
Hokah—Union State Bank of Hokah 


Delete 
Minneapolis—The Central National Bank 
of Minneapolis Delete 


Minneapolis—The Central Northwest- 
ern National Bank of Minneapolis.Add 


MISSOURI 
oe —The Mechanics mea st 


St. Joseph-—The Mechanics State Bank 
Delete 


MONTANA 
Bridger—The American National Bank 
of Bridger 
Bridger—Bank of Bridger... 


NEW JERSEY 
Irvington — Chancellor Trust Comenny 
Delete 
Irvington—United States" Trust Com- 
pany of Newark, Branch of = 
Newark—The Mount “Prospect National 
Bank of Newark Delete 


January, 1942 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque—New Mexico State — 


NEW YORK 
Au Sable Forks—Bank of Au Sable 
Forks .-..Delete 
Au Sable Forks—Plattsburg National 
Bank & Trust en pa Branch of 
Plattsburg ... aeeen d 
*Forestville—The First “National Bank 
of Forestville Delete 
Greece — Lincoln-Alliance and 
Trust Company, Branch of Roches- 
ter Add 
North Beach—Empirg Trust Company, 
Branch of New York City Add 
Nunda—Peter Depuy State Bank...Add 
Ridgewood—The National City ‘Bank 
of tie York, Branch of New York 
Cit 
Rochester—First Industrial Bank...... 
Delete 
George — Staten Island National 
Bank & Trust Company of New York, 
Branch of Port Richmond Add 
Tompkinsville (P. O. Staten 
Staten Island National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York, Branch of 
Port Richmond 


eeeee 


Delete 


’ 
NORTH CAROLINA 
*Vanceboro—Guaranty Bank and Trust 
Company, Branch of Greenville....Add 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Aneta—First State Bank of Sharon, 
Branch of Sharon Add 
Inkster — The First State Bank of 
Gilby, Branch of Gilby Add 
Osnabrock—The First State Bank of 
Munich, Branch of Munich Add 


OHIO 
Dayton—The Dayton Morris Plan Bank 
Delete 


OKLAHOMA 
Bethany—The First National Bank of 
Bethany Add 
Wheatland—The First 
of Wheatland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
*Kutztown—Farmers’ Bank and Trust 
Company 
*Kutztown—Farmers’ 
town 
Reading — Union 
Reading 
South Williamsport — Bank of — 
Williamsport 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
*Colton—Community Bank, Branch of 
Hartford 
Onida—The Onida Bank 
Onida—The Onida National Bank 


National 


White Lake—Farmers and _ Merchants 
State Bank, Branch of er 


TENNESSEE 

Centerville—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Delete 
*Ohattanooga—The Commercial National 

Bank of Chattanooga 
Dyersburg—Dyersburg State Bank.Add 
Woodbury—Bank of Commerce d 
Woodbury — Commerce Bank, 

Branch of Nashville 


TEXAS 


Fort Worth—North Fort Worth State 
Bank Ad 


d 
Jasper—The Citizens National Bank of 
Jasper D 
Morton—First State Bank 
Pharr—Security State Bank 
Weatherford—The Merchants and Farm- 
ers State Bank of Weatherford...Add 


VERMONT 
Cambridge—The Sterling Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Johnson Delete 
*East Fairfield—Union Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, Branch of Mor- 
risville 
South Londonderry—Brattleboro Trust 
Cae Branch of Brattleboro... 


VIRGINIA 
Hilton Village—Bank of Warwick..Add 
os Pulaski Trust Rees = 


eee 


WASHINGTON 
Colfax—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company - Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane - Delete 
Colfax—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane d 


Davenport—The Old National Bank 
and Union Trust Company of Spo- 
kane, Branch of Spokane 

Davenport—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane....Add 

Grandview—The Old National Bank 
and Union Trust Company of Spo- 
kane, Branch of Spokane 

Grandview—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane Add 

Harrington—The Old National 
and Union Trust Company of 
kane, Branch of Spokane 

Harrington—The Old National Bank 
of Spokane, Branch of Spokane..Add 

Palouse—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane --Delete 

Palouse—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane d 

Pomeroy—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane 

Pomeroy—The Old National 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane A 

Port Angeles—Olympic State Bank..... 


Prosser—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane 

Prosser—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane d 

Reardon—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane Delete 

Reardon—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane dd 

Ritzville—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane 

Ritzville—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane. Branch of Spokane dd 

Rosalia—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane 

Rosalia—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane. Branch of Spokane 

Spokane—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
head office and branch 

Spokane—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane. head office and branch..Add 

Sprague—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane 

Sprague—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane 

Sunnyside—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane Delete 

Sunnyside—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane d 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Cairo—Farmers and Merchants Bank 
of Cairo Add 


WISCONSIN 


Seneca—Farmers and Merchants State 
Bank Delete 
Seneca—Prairie City Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Prairie du 


The Appraisal Of 
Bank Properties 
(Continued from page 13) 


safe deposit boxes) 

5. Furniture and movable equip- 
ment 
(Chairs, desks, etc.) 

6. Office mechanical equipment 
(Tabulating and billing ma- 
chines, typewriters, etc.) 

From the bank’s standpoint, its 

investment in the real estate hold-. 
ing is generally considered to in- 
clude the bank fixtures and vault 
equipment in addition to the land 
and buildings. This is proper, since, 
even in leased premises, the bank 
will usually install all or part of its 
own bank fixtures and vault equip- 
ment. 

Furthermore, with the exception 

of safe deposit boxes, it is seldom 
that any of such fixed equipment 
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can be moved. Again, from the legal 
and insurance viewpoints, all per- 
manent fixtures are considered as 
attaching to the real estate. The 
movable furniture and mechanical 
equipment, however, can be trans- 
ferred between locations, especially 
where a bank operates branches; 
and while the initial investment 
is “fixed” and a part of the “bank 
premises,” the assets are neverthe- 
less placed in a separate category. 

The appraisal of bank fixtures is 
related rather closely to the ap- 
praisal of the building improve- 
ments. Generally these fixtures are 
designed and installed to harmonize 
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with the interior style and finish of 
the banking room. The value is 
usually based upon the reproduction 
cost less depreciation with due re- 
gard to the factor of obsolescence 
which may vary independently from 
that of the building itself. 

The mere fact, however, that the 
bank fixtures are outmoded (old- 
style) may not necessarily reflect 
material obsolescence. As a case in 
point, a large banking institution 
had contemplated the complete re- 
modeling of the interior of one of 
its branches in the belief that the 
fixtures were obsolete. This branch 
catered to an old and well estab- 
lished French-American _ trade. 
Having learned of this plan, a com- 
mittee of the larger depositors ap- 
proached the bank executives and 
requested that the remodeling be 
deferred. It seemed that many of 
the ‘“‘old families’ who had used the 
bank’s facilities for many years did 
not wish to see any change made. 
Here was an instance where the 
amenities (goodwill) offset the ob- 
solescence that was considered to 
exist. No change was made. The 
banking room was cleaned and re- 
decorated and the business con- 
tinued as before. 

This example is perhaps an 
unusual case. The trend of modern- 
ization is being felt in banking 
rooms as elsewhere, and there is a 
distinct tendency toward the more 
simple type of bank screens and 
related fixtures. The modern type is 
usually less costly than the old- 
style fixtures, and this differential 
of cost may be adopted as one ele- 
ment of obsolescence when the 
value of the bank fixtures are under 
consideration. 

The appraisal of the vault equip- 
ment is also based upon the repro- 
duction cost, depreciation being 
recognized primarily in accordance 
with the character of the installa- 
tion. Physical deterioration is neg- 
ligible on the modern equipment, 
and obsolescence takes place in 
layout and arrangement rather than 
in the design of the equipment 
which is more or less standardized. 

In the case of furniture and mov- 
able equipment, the “value-for- 
use” to the bank is contemplated. 
This type of equipment is subject 
to relatively short life and constant 
replacements. The replacement cost 
less depreciation, with recognition 
to the condition and expected life in 
service, will usually be the proper 
basis for appraisal. Excess equip- 
ment or items marked for early 
abandonment should be valued on 
the basis of the salvage which could 
be realized at sale in the market. 


Office mechanical equipment, if 
used or useful, should be appraised 
at the replacement cost less depre- 
ciation based upon the age and 
average useful life expected from 
such equipment, but adjusted to 
recognize the character and extent 
of use and of maintenance which 
may tend to extend or shorten the 
useful life. 

It will be noted that, while the 
method of appraising the various 
classes of assets is basically the 
same, the treatment of depreciation 
may differ materially. In every 
case, however, the intent is con- 
stantly to conform to the original 
premise, viz., the “value to the 
bank as a going concern.” 

(In the next and concluding article, 


the value of the bank site is given 
special attention.—EDITOR) 


Trusts No Luxury 


Trust service is no longer a 
luxury reserved for the wealthy, 
Victor Cullin, assistant secretary of 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
of St. Louis, and president of the 
Financial Advertisers Association, 
told members of the trust division 
of the Indiana Bankers Association 
at their recent annual meeting in 
Indianapolis. 

“Furthermore,” he continued, 
“the larger city banks have been 
spoiled. They like million dollar 
estates, because they are easier to 
handle and result in a much larger 
return for time and effort expend- 
ed. But large estates are scarce 
and, in the face of far heavier in- 
come, as well as estate and gift 
taxes, will become still more 
scarce. With this in mind, the time 
has come when trust companies 
should look to the smaller estates 
for much of their future business. 

“There are,” he added, “any 
number of banks both in cities and 
towns that have what they refer to 
as a trust department, but which 
in reality is nothing more than a 
sign on the window. Maybe there 
is a bank like this which can show 
a profit from its trust business, but 
if there is, I don’t know where it 
is located.” 

Concluding, Cullin declared, “A 
bank should promote every service 
it has to sell. The field of trust de- 
velopment is a large and fertile 
one. Thus far we haven’t reached 
first base in exploring the possi- 
bilities of development, but the 
time has come for American bank- 
ing to anticipate the future of its 
trust department and prepare for 
it in such a way that it will be 
ready to serve this new field.” 
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